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“Tus book is dedicated to 


our parents and grandparents, 


who lived these stories. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO AUNT CARRIE? 


A Foreword 


Tus BOOK GREW from a sprout: a sprig of stories about 
the early days in and around Joplin, Missouri. Sources in- 
cluded experiences tenderly recalled by the old-timers, and 
long-forgotten incidents recorded in history books and news- 
papers. One good story led to another until the little sap- 
ling put forth leafy branches and became a young tree. 

Like Topsy, this tree “just growed.” No attempt has 
been made to write a complete history. Nor is this a family 
tree. Many of Joplin’s pioneer families and best citizens 
are not mentioned in the chapters that follow. There was 
nothing deliberate about these omissions; these stories just 
evolved in a natural sequence. This iS no comprehensive 
text. When you wonder “What happened to Aunt Carrie,” 
you can visualize her on the other side of the tree, ripe for 
later picking. 

The first hazard, then, in writing this book was the 
necessity to limit it: in number of pages to be printed, and 
in number of years to be spent gathering material. It could 
not be all-inclusive. These stories, dating for the most part 
from the period prior to 1900, excite the memory of times 
past—they are reminiscences. 

The key to the second hazard in writing this book is 
accuracy. Every name, date, and place has been checked, 
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and checked again. Yet there may be errors or a possible 
disagreement as to some of the facts. The problem involves 
that old devil, memory. No two old-timers in recalling the 
past ever told it just the same. At times the details or the 
dates were widely varying. To add to the dilemma, typo- 
graphical errors and equally misleading memories in the old 
history books and other source material often gave a con- 
fusing picture. Sometimes two different dates for the same 
event appeared on one page. These examples show how easy 
it is to write wrong. In some instances, it was necessary to 
choose an acceptable version of a story and go ahead, or 
the tale would never be told. 

Looking up these stories and writing them down has 
been a labor of love. The idea behind this book is that our 
past informs us of our present and helps us to know who and 
what we are. History can be exciting, informative, and 
entertaining—may these sketches from our past help to 
keep the record lively. 

This is not the end. The good stories yet to be told could 
fill several volumes. Since the turn of the century, many 
changes have come to the old mining town, and Joplin is 
still making history. | 

In years to come, it is my hope to write more of these 
stories. When his writing teacher asked a small boy, “‘Where 
are the dots over your i’s and the crosses on your t’s?”, he 
quickly replied, “‘Oh, they are in the pencil yet.” 

Many wonderful stories about Joplin “‘are in the pencil 
yet.” 


Evelyn Milligan Jones, 
Joplin, Mo. 
August 11, 1961 
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THE COUNTRY OF THE SIX BULLS 


No INNKEEPER in southwest Missouri displays the sign, 
“DeSoto Slept Here.’”’ Shadowy legends whisper about the 
Spanish explorer’s journey into this region, but historical 
facts show that DeSoto came west of the Mississippi only 
as far as the White River country of northern Arkansas. 

Before pioneer settlers came here, only a few adventur- 
ers prowled through southwest Missouri. Zebulon Pike sup- 
posedly was the first white man to cross this country, when 
in 1806 he explored the southwest part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. Pike camped on the Osage River near the present 
site of Bagnell Dam, and followed the Little Osage through 
Vernon County. One reason for his journey was to escort 
to their home in this J asper County area a number of 
Osage and Pawnee Indians who had been imprisoned among 
the Potawatomi. 

The first white man known to live in this region was 
Edmund Jennings, an adventurous woodsman who explor- 
ed the Ozarks in the early 1800’s. He liked what he found 
here so much that he stayed, a lone white man, living among 
the Indians. | 

When Jennings returned to his native Tennessee after 
fifteen years, his friends had given him up for dead. They 
barely recognized him at first, for he was dressed in skins 
and moccasins, and he could hardly make himself under- 
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~ stood, since after so many years English was strange to his 
tongue. 

People gathered from miles around to hear Jennings’ 
stories of the marvelous new country. In describing the 
wonders of the land to the west, he seemed to say “the 
country of the Six Bulls.’”’ Because he had not spoken Eng- 
lish for many years, his pronunciation had become corrupt; 
what sounded like “bulls’? was intended to be the word 
‘boils,’ meaning the clear, beautiful streams that come 
boiling up: Spring River, Center Creek, North Fork, Shoal 
Creek, Indian Creek, the Cowskin. At least six boiling 
rivers flowed through this region, and innumerable spring's 
gushed from rocky caverns. 

To Jennings here was an untouched Eden, beckon- 
ing settlers. Those who heard his story felt the yearning 
to come and “see for themselves’”—a trait later associated 
with the character of men from Missouri, who traditionally 
said, “Show me!”’ 

Although they came and saw the “boils” of water, the 
pioneers who settled this area after Jennings’ time never 
changed his mispronunciation. In the earliest days, this 
region was known as “the Country of the Six Bulls.” 
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He seemed to say “country of the six bulls.” 


HALFWAY TO THE END OF THE WORLD 


"T wackery VIVION, who came from Kentucky in 1831, 
built his first rude cabin near the spring at the foot of the 
hill in Sarcoxie. A little cabin can be a mighty thing. The 
small community which mushroomed around it became the 
first permanent settlement in Jasper County. 

Romantic history clings to this spot. Here were the 
headquarters of chieftain Sarcoxie, whose name means the 
“Rising Sun.” Tribes from the surrounding forests pow- 
wowed at this Sarcoxie wigwam, which became their tribal 
council chambers. 

Soon the white men who drifted into this region began 
to gather here too, for Thackery Vivion had built a mill. It | 
was only a corn grinder, with a capacity of near zero—slow 
as the mills of the gods—but it was a mill, in a country 
where there were none. Neighbors living twenty or thirty 
miles away shared “common ground’”’—they consolidated 
their grinding into one load, and one of them toted it to the 
mill. What of it if men had to wait a week to get their 
ground corn meal? They improved the time by camping out 
and hunting and fishing along the mossy banks of nearby 
creeks. 

Sarcoxie was known then as Centerville, perhaps be- 
cause it was almost in the center of Barry County, of which 
Jasper was a part in those days. Some people remarked that 
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Centerville took its name from being halfway between 
Springfield and the end of the world. 

Certainly it was a long distance from the nearest post 
office at Little Piney, one hundred and fifty miles away on 
the Gasconade River. Centerville wanted its own post office, 
for the community was growing. Pioneer families pushing 
into the region usually stopped to rest at Cave Springs, in 
the eastern part of present Jasper County. Often twenty 
families were “wagon-keeping’’ by the spring, while the 
men-folk reconnoitered the countryside to spy out the best 
settling place. More and more were attracted to the neigh- 
borhood of Vivion’s mill, which later had a “modern im- 
provement’’—the first saw mill in the county. Those who 
cared for luxuries could then indulge in sawed doors and 
floors. 

This flourishing settlement, now the metropolis of the 
Country of the Six Bulls, changed its name to get a post 
office. Because another town in Missouri was named 
Centerville, the settlers chose to call their community Sar- 
coxie, after the Indian chief who had so often camped 
there with his tribe. 


A capacity of near zero 


THE SARCOXIE WAR 


"Tue INDIANS HAD watched the encroachment of the white 
men with growing unease and resentment. This was the 
home of the Osage, the tallest race on the American conti- 
nent, most of them between six and seven feet tall. A strong 
and warlike tribe, they ranged from the Missouri River 
to the Arkansas, and from the Mississippi to what is now 
about the center of Oklahoma, where lived the fierce Com- 
anche they were always fighting. 

The American government saw the time coming when 
the land of the Osage would be needed by white settlers. The 
Osage saw this time approaching, too, but were powerless 
to prevent it. They were diminishing in numbers, killed by 
the smallpox, and by their endless wars with the Comanche 
and Sioux. In 1824 when they made a treaty with the gov- 
ernment to relinquish all claims to Missouri, they withdrew 
west of the state line. Since other tribes from the east had 
been moved by the government to Indian Territory, hunt- 
ing parties of the Quapaw, Cherokee, and Shawnee now 
roamed through this region with the Osage. 


A great longing for their old home in the Country 
of the Six Bulls obsessed the Osage, and never more than 
in 1837, when their crops had failed and things had gone 
badly for them down in the Territory. “Look homeward, 
Osage,” became their rallying cry. They decided to return 
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to the land of their fathers, their old stomping grounds. The 
red men were many; the white settlers few. The braves 
became loud and boastful; several hundred of them, armed 
with guns, crossed into Missouri. 

The worst terror faced by those first settlers of Jasper 
County rang in the words, ‘“‘The Indians are coming!’ The 
cry raced from cabin to cabin, and every frontiersman pre- 
pared for battle. The word was carried to Jefferson City 
as fast as a horse could go. Governor Boggs called out the 
militia, and five hundred mounted riflemen rode to the 
rescue of southwest Missouri. 


The Osage, encamped on Spring River, failed to at- 
tack the white settlers when the militia appeared. They 
were astonished to see how many warriors the white men 
had mustered, and so quickly. Since this region was still so 
sparsely settled, the Indians not unreasonably failed to 
understand the ready strength and numbers which were 
behind the ever-encroaching frontier. 


After the Osage fled back across the border into their 
own territory, the militia disbanded. Encouraged by seeing 
this force dissolve, the Indian warriors once more slipped 
across into Missouri, intent on reaching the fishing streams 
and hunting grounds that had belonged to their fathers. 
This time the militia met them at Sarcoxie, and escorted 
them out of the country and back into their Territory. 
Threatened with what would befall them if ever they tried to 
“come home” again, the Osage retreated. This skirmish had 
taught the Indians that the Country of the Six Bulls was 
now the white man’s domain, and they never again serious- 
ly menaced the settlers. The real settlement of the western 
edge of southern Missouri dated from 1837, when this “‘Sar- 
coxie War,” as the trouble was sometimes called, made the 
region safer for pioneers, if not for democracy. 


Primitive log cabin 


AND JOPLIN WAS ITS NAME 


J ASPER COUNTY was named for a Revolutionary War hero. 
The story centers in the fierce battle at Fort Moultrie, South 
Carolina, in 1776, when after a day of cannonading, the 
staff from which floated the old pine tree flag of the Re- 
public was severed, and the flag fell outside the fort. 
Sergeant William Jasper sprang over the ramparts, and in a 
hail of bullets retrieved the flag. He fastened it to a sponge 
staff used for cleaning cannon after a discharge, and hoist- 
ed it again to its place. 

This area was not organized as Jasper County until 
1841, twenty years after Missouri was admitted to the 
Union. At that time, this whole southwest region was called 
Crawford County; later Greene County was carved from 
this larger section. The next division was Barry, which at 
first included the seven southwest Missouri counties. At 
last Jasper separated from these. Old settlers here used to 
say in a joking way, they had lived in four counties, but 
had never moved once. 

In 1839 a young Methodist preacher from Tennessee 
selected a site for his log cabin near the edge of the timber, 
not far from today’s Fifth and Club Streets in Joplin. A 
fine spring was on his land, its clear waters bubbling into 
the little creek that flowed nearby. The Reverend Harris 
G. Joplin built his cabin by this spring, which came to be 
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~ known as Joplin’s Spring, and the creek into which it flow- 
ed was called Joplin Creek. This old cabin site lies within 
present-day Spring Park. 

The youthful preacher held meetings in his log cabin, 
since he had no house for his church, and for that matter, 
few members for his congregation. Pioneers who lived with- 
in twelve miles of one another called themselves ‘“neigh- 
bors.” The log house of that time, if it was a large one, con- 
sisted of two rooms, with a big fireplace used for cooking 
as well as for heating. Floors were an unheard-of mark of 
aristocracy, but they did have roofs, wide clapboards kept 
in place by heavy poles. Precious nails were used only where 
necessary; made by hand, they were cared for and doled 
out like family jewels. No “peeping Toms” ever gave trouble 
—no windows! Doorways let in a little light, and a lot of 
air. They often stood wide open in winter as well as in 
summer, a system of air conditioning that divided the sturdy 
pioneers from the weak. 

A log cabin like this was the meeting house for this dis- 
trict’s first worshippers, who came to the Reverend Joplin’s 
dwelling to hear him preach. Those who heard him re- 
membered his eloquence and his fine clear voice; he was ex- 
citable, swaying his listeners with the strength of his own 
feeling. He was not a big man, only five feet eight inches 
tall, but he seemed big when he began to preach. 

After a few years ‘“‘the little minister’? moved away, 
leaving no trace of his cabin or of his congregation—but 
his spring remained, and his name—Joplin Creek. Later 
when lead was discovered near the bed of this little creek, 
the mining camp that sprang up around it was known as 
Joplin Camp. Thus Joplin, once a rip-roaring mining camp, 
was named for a gentle preacher of the word of God. 
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THE COMING OF THE BEE-GUM 


i Gow’ TO MEETIN’ ” was a favorite pastime for early Mis- 
sourians. Before meeting houses were built, pioneer set- 
tlers, like Uncle Caswell Peter Fenix Shockley, often invited 
their neighbors to hold worship services in their log cabins. 
Uncle Caswell lodged distant travelers in the cabin loft 
which, when filled with straw, became one vast mattress. 
Sometimes the men brought their wives and children, but 
they always brought their guns and dogs. Over the women 
and children the men had little control, but they stacked 
the guns in the corner, and left the dogs outside. If the dogs 
treed a wildcat during the service, preaching was inter- 
rupted while every one went outdoors to see the wildcat 
killed. When making his announcements, the preacher al- 
ways included the date and place for the next coon or fox 
hunt. 

The first minister to come to Jasper County was the 
Reverend Andrew Buckhanon, who stopped at Sarcoxie in 
1834 and organized the Center Creek Presbyterian Church. 
This congregation, having no church house, worshipped in 
a “bush arbor,” a meeting place simply constructed from a 
framework of poles with branches or brush laid across the 
top to make a shelter. The pulpit was what modern archi- 
tects call completely functional: two blackjack poles driven 
into the ground, with a fairly flat board fastened to their 
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tops. A tree stump, if in the right location, served the 
preacher as a lofty perch. 

The first church meetings in Jasper County, except 
for those held in the settlers’ cabins, were in such “bush” 
or “brush” arbors, or in a grove of trees which formed a 
natural amphitheater. 

Preachers, seldom assigned to one place, traveled by 
horseback around their circuits. These circuit-riders often 
endured great hardship, exposure, and danger. Some of 
them increased their powers of endurance by carrying a 
fever cure with them to ward off the ‘“‘shakes’”—a bottle 
filled with a brown liquid known to some settlers as the 
“old agility.” These ministers carried a gun just like the 
other men, leaning it near them when they mounted the 
pulpit to preach. Their sermons were often interrupted by 
questions from the audience, a practice encouraged by the 
preachers, who felt they could get their message over better 
to a group of wide-awake listeners. 

In manner and dress, the early preacher was decidedly 
informal. He wore no coat when preaching in summer, but 
he made up for his breeziness of style by wearing, on his 
travels around the countryside, a hat which was the symbol 
of his calling and immediately identified him. It was a tall, 
tall hat, known to all the early settlers as the ‘“‘bee-gum.” 

One of the circuit riders who came to Jasper County 
was the Reverend Anthony Bewley, who in 1844 established 
the first Methodist church in the county at Cave Springs. 
An interesting story about the Reverend Bewley tells how 
a young couple, on hearing he was in this region, journeyed 
miles to find him. They wanted to be married by a minister, 
and swore that neither hellfire nor high water would deter 
them. When they finally found the preacher, he was on the 
other side of the creek, and the creek was up, too high to 
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be forded. High water never drowned out the wedding, how- 
ever: the minister shouted the service across the creek, 


and the young couple took their vows at the top of their 
voices. 


LIGHT FROM A GOD’S EGG 


"Tue FIRST HOUSE of worship in Jasper County was the 
Freedom Baptist Church, built in 1841 on Jones Creek in 
what is Union township. It was made of logs chinked with 
mortar, and had a floor of oak and ash planks. Its door 
swung on strap hinges and fastened with wooden buttons. 


The building of this first church was a great event in 
the early history of the county and was the occasion of one 
of the old-fashioned log-raisings so popular in those days. 
The members cut and hewed the logs and hauled them by 
ox team to the spot chosen for the church. On the day ap- 
pointed for the log-raising, the pastor and his followers 
heaved the logs into place. 

When first built, the meeting house stood among the 
giant forest trees once plentiful. Both the church and the 
trees have now disappeared. The only reminder of Freedom 
Baptist Church, which served its congregation for more than 
forty years, is the old cemetery which was in the church- 
yard. Some of its crumbling gravestones were common flat 
stones taken from the nearby creek bed. 

The Reverend Greenville Spencer was responsible for 
the building of this first church house in Jasper County. A 
man of tremendous energy, he traveled over a large circuit, 
preaching to congregations in several counties. Through 
his efforts another of the earliest churches was put up 
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three miles northwest of the present site of Joplin—Peace 
Church, in Galena township. This historic old church, or- 
ganized by the Reverend Spencer in 1853, was built by the 
congregation, each man furnishing a certain number of 
logs. The church also served for a time as a schoolhouse, 
when the old Enterprise school district was organized. The 
meeting house was torn down in 1909, leaving only the 
cemetery, for years almost hidden in a tangle of woods until, 
through the efforts of Lillie Johnson Geer and her Carl 
Junction committee, it was cleared in 1955. 

A unique method of lighting these early Jasper County 
churches sprang from an egg. When there were no tallow 
candles, an egg-shell lamp would do. After a hole was care- 
fully punched in the little end of an egg, the white and yolk 
were drained out. The shell was filled with oil from the 
raccoon, or with bear’s grease, and a cotton string put in for 
a wick. With this egg-shell lamp propped up in a saucer full 
of salt, the preacher could see to read the Scripture—God’s 
word by the light of God’s egg. 

Jasper County’s pioneers looked forward to their camp 
meetings. It took staying power to survive these out-door 
revivals which sometimes continued for weeks. The Rev- 
erend Greenville Spencer’s powerful preaching often at- 
tracted people to his camp meetings from as far as forty 
miles away. Because they had to camp out for days, the 
housewives cooked up great quantities of food to bring 
along. The campers’ wagons, scattered around in all di- 
rections, served at night as a shelter. 

To awaken everybody, a bugler blew some rousing 
notes. Then the services began. These were held under the 
trees, with only wide-spreading branches for a canopy; 
trees were also underneath the audience, as their seats were 
logs felled for the occasion. Usually three services sufficed 
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for each day—morning, afternoon, and twilight. Since the 
beams of tallow candles, or egg-shell lamps, did not go far 
in lighting up a quarter mile of woodland, at the last gloam- 
ing the preaching stopped and visiting began. 

These camp meetings were important, not only because 
the Gospel was taught, but because people thus brought 
together became better acquainted and interested in one 
another’s welfare as true neighbors. 

The last great camp meeting of countywide importance 
was held in 1883, on the site of old Lakeside Park, on Center 
Creek, northeast of present-day Carterville. 


An egg-shell lamp would do 
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THE LITTLE FORKED STICK 


One SCHOOL OR MORE shall be established in each town- 
ship, where the poor shall be taught gratis.”’ This is quoted 
from the first constitution of the State of Missouri, adopted 
in 1820. 

Education in Missouri met with even more resistance 
in early days than it does now. Then, the parents were the 
ones who objected. ‘I’m not going to send our children to 
school,” one settler said. “‘Never sent ’em a day in their 
lives, and they’re just as healthy as the neighbors’ children.” 


The first schools in Jasper County were subscription 
schools, taught by young men who took private pupils whose 
parents paid their tuition, usually a dollar a month for every 
pupil. The schoolmaster did well if he averaged five to 
eight dollars a month. As he had to be boarded around at 
different homesteads each week, he led a rather wandering 
existence. Before any schoolhouses were built, he held school 
on two logs—his pupils ranged along one log, while he 
faced them from his perch on another. It is no wonder that 
one of the first school districts in southwest Missouri was 
named “Seldom Seen.” When my grandfather, John Milli- 
gan, went to the Seldom Seen schoolhouse, he blazed a trail 
with his knife through the dense thickets, so that he could 
follow the white cuts on the bark to find his way home 
again. 


The first schoolhouse in Jasper County, built of logs, 
was near the old ford on Center Creek, near Sarcoxie. The 
room had one door and one long shallow window, made by 
cutting out one log the entire length of the room, thus form- 
ing a window which was left open winter and summer. 
Under this window a plank ran the full length, nailed to pins 
driven into the wall. This served as a writing desk. The 
young scholars seldom wrote with ink, as they claimed it was 
so cold in that room the ink froze. There was one fireplace 
at the end of the house, where the students took turns 
warming themselves. 

H. M. Boyd, who lived in Sarcoxie over a century ago, 
attended this school in the 1840’s. He said the pupils were 
seated on split logs, the flat side up and smoothed to dis- 
courage splinters, and the ends resting on chunks. “In the 
side of the door,” he reminisced, “a peg was driven into the 
wall and on this was suspended a little forked stick about 
six inches long, which every pupil took with him when he 
went out during the hours of study. No one was allowed to 
leave the room until this little forked stick was returned.” 

In those days the rod was freely used, the school au- 
thorities holding to the old-fashioned theory, ‘‘no licking, 
no learning.” In securing employment, the teacher (usually 
aman) needed a good muscle as much as a good certificate. 
Samuel Teas, who taught the first school in this county, was 
regarded as a successful teacher and a fine scholar, who 
wrote a good hand and could cipher as far as the rule of 
three. 

There were no standard textbooks in those early years. 
Many students brought books from home, from which they 
hoped to learn the magic of reading. One book frequently 
used before the day of McGuffey’s Readers was “The Moral 
Instructor,” which contained many sayings of Benjamin 
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Franklin. Samuel Teas used the old Webster’s blue-back 
speller in his school. Every day school closed with the stu- 
dents standing in a line and spelling the words as they were 
given out by the teacher. Ten minutes were allotted to get 
the spelling lesson, and as the students studied aloud, a 
bedlam arose as each boy and girl got out his blue-back 
book and spelled out the words with all his might. They 
could be heard a quarter of a mile away. 

The second school district organized in Jasper County 
(in the northeast section near Spring River) was taught by 
Judge Cooley, a man of great integrity. The school was a 
log house with no floor, and for windows, two openings 
which in winter were stuffed with gunny sacks. Other dis- 
tricts were soon organized, and when the Civil War came 
on, there were twenty-three schoolhouses in the county. 


No one left the stick unturned 


FOUNDING FATHER—JOHN C. COX 


Wuen HE WAS a young man in Tennessee, John C. Cox 
heard the stories of the Country of the Six Bulls, and set 
his heart on exploring this wilderness. With only his horse 
for companion, he came to southwest Missouri in 1836. 
Sleeping under the forest trees, he came to feel a kinship 
for these spreading oaks. All of his life Cox protected the 
trees which had once protected him. He never allowed trees 
to be cut on his property, unless absolutely necessary, and 
in later years refused to destroy his woodland for an amuse- 
ment park. 

Young Cox felt he had found paradise underneath the 
bough. He returned to Tennessee for his bride—and pre- 
sumably the loaf, jug, and book of verse—and with their 
first baby, the young Cox family made the long journey to 
southwest Missouri in 1838, and settled in what is now East 
Joplin. Their first real home was a log house, like that of 
all early settlers. Near it Cox built a store, which was to 
serve as a center of community life until 1871, when the 
mining boom began. Besides general merchandise, Cox had 
a post office in his store where he himself served as post- 
master. The name of the post office was Blytheville, after 
Billy Blythe, an honest, beloved Indian who lived on Shoal 
Creek. 

During the Civil War, the log house was destroyed by 
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bushwhackers. As soon as the war was over, Cox rebuilt, 
this time in brick, one of the first brick buildings in Joplin. 
The hand-pressed brick came from the kilns of Solomon 
Rothanbarger, whose own brick house, which still stands 
at 1210 North Florida, predates the Cox residence, and is 
considered the oldest house in Joplin. Rothanbarger home- 
steaded the land in 1837. Bricks from his kilns also built 
the old 1847 Pinkard house in Duquesne, recently renovated 
and remodeled by the H. A. Fountains. 

The Cox house still stands in East Joplin, on Persim- 
mon Street, on what the early settlers called Wig Hill. A 
log from the old store and post office, dating from 1841, is 
preserved at the Mineral Museum in Schifferdecker Park. 
John Cox himself would like the idea that Joplin’s oldest 
relic is a log from one of his cherished trees. 

After the discovery of lead in Joplin Creek Valley, the 
small community mushroomed. In 1870, just after the rich 
ore was discovered, a dozen miners came. By January of 
1871, there were twenty; by July, five hundred. A big de- 
mand for town lots grew; time was ripe for establishing 
a townsite. On July 28, 1871, Cox laid out “Joplin City” on 
the site which is part of east Joplin today, the oldest part of 
Joplin. This town lay on the east hill, across Joplin Creek, 
and at first consisted mostly of a main street, running east 
and west, now called Broadway. 

A whole community had grown up around John Cox’s 
store. And now a whole town was growing up on Cox’s 
land. 

The new mining camp received its first newspaper 
mention in the Carthage Banner, June 22, 1871: “There is 
a new town in Jasper County. Its name is Joplin and it is 
located fourteen miles southwest of Carthage on the farm 
of John C. Cox. It has lead in unlimited quantities under it. 
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Everybody ought to go there and dig. That is better 
doing nothing, and it may lead to fortune.” 
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FOUNDING FATHER—PATRICK MURPHY 


‘Ten -YEAR-OLD Patrick Murphy first saw America in 1849, 
and his Irish eyes liked what they saw. During the Pikes 
Peak gold rush, venturesome young Murphy went west, 
where he operated a store, selling supplies to the miners. 
He knew what hardship was, for in those days he made 
thirty-one trips as a freighter across the plains. Out west 
he met W. P. Davis, with whom he opened a mercantile busi- 
ness in Carthage at the close of the Civil War. Carthage, 
the county seat of Jasper County, had been laid out in 1842, 
some thirty years before Murphy was to help found the 
City of Joplin. 

When lead was discovered in Joplin Creek valley, Pat- 
rick Murphy moved to the bustling mining camp, and with 
Davis opened a miners’ supply store on the corner of what is 
now First and Main. Seeing the rapid growth of the tent, 
shack, and wagon city, Pat Murphy decided to build a 
real city. Founding a town had its hazards, the kind of 
enterprise that appealed to a man of action like Murphy. 
He platted a townsite on forty acres of land to the west of 
Joplin Creek, and on September 4, 1871, Murphysburg was 
born. He was helped in platting the townsite by his business 
partner, Davis; by the mining men, E. R. Moffet and John 
B. Sergeant; and by an oldtime Jasper County resident, 
Charles E. Elliott, merchant and postmaster of Oronogo. 
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The original little town of Murphysburg extended from 
First to Fourth Streets, with its business district centered 
on Main Street, and the residence streets called Joplin, 
Wall, and Pearl. The growing community thus became not 
one town but two: Cox’s Joplin City on the hill east of Jop- 
lin Creek, and Murphy’s Murphysburg on the hill to the 
west. A rivalry arose between the two camps, a feud that 
was to linger many years, even after the two towns became 
one. 

Patrick Murphy contributed to the building of Joplin 
with many enterprises—opening up mining lands, building 
a smelter, starting a banking house, serving as mayor. He 
was instrumental in getting a water works for Joplin, one 
of the most forward events in the city’s early history. Tank 
wagons used to fill the water barrels in front of each mer- 
chant’s place of business. A rusty dipper hung from a nail 
on the side of the barrel; any thirsty passer-by could drink. 
When Murphy chanced to see a livery stableman, fresh from 
his chores, plunge arm, dipper and all, into the barrel, the 
idea for a city water works gained new impetus. Pat 
Murphy said it was a long time after that before he could | 
bring himself to take a drink—of water! | 

Good-humored, generous, enterprising, Pat Murphy | 
lingers in the memory of local citizens. Murphy Boulevard, 
which surrounds the city in a continuous link, is named after 
his son, Howard Murphy, who zealously strove for better 
roads in southwest Missouri, and served as head of the Jop- 
lin Special Road District organization. The name of Murphy 
on Joplin’s streets is a reminder that, along with John C. 

Cox, Patrick Murphy was the Father of Joplin. 
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It was a long time before Pat could drink 


JOPLIN HAD TO FIGHT TO BECOME A TOWN 


Tus NEW COMMUNITY of Joplin was divided into two op- 
posing camps, Joplin City and Murphysburg, each platted 
as a separate town in the late summer of 1871. Rivalry be- 
tween the two grew stronger as the population grew larger. 
By “ie beginning of 1872 about two thousand people clust- 
er’ d on the two hills and in the valley of Joplin Creek be- 
tween them. 

The nearest law enforcement officer was the sheriff at 
Carthage—which meant that no law was enforced. The 
little towns were wide open. Every kind of reckless ad- 
venturer rushed in for the easy picking, some to work the 
mines, others to work the miners. What followed was 
known as “‘the Reign of Terror,” and gave Joplin a notorious 
name that was carried around the world. 

Men who lived on the excitement of the frontier, who 
called themselves ‘‘Reckless Bill,” or ‘““Three-fingered Pete,”’ 
started street fights and shooting scraps in true western 
style. Finally an incident occurred which brought the 
“Reign of Terror” to a close. A desperado called “Dutch 
Pete from Bitter Creek’ was terrorizing the town of 
Murphysburg. J. W. Lupton, a miner who was a good 
fighter and a trained athlete, and who thought the town 
needed some law and order, decided to begin with Dutch 
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Pete. After a desperate fight, Lupton overthrew the swag- 
gering gunman and subdued him. 

Both towns of Joplin, in the interest of peace for all the 
citizens, now decided to unite as one town, and, proclaim- 
ing Lupton a hero, made him the first marshal. The com- 
bined town, called Union City, was born March 14, 1872. 

The west side of the town then did something which the 
east side never forgave: it “‘stole” the post office. The old 
name of Blytheville used by John C. Cox’s post office had 
never been changed, but there was no community here 
known as Blytheville. The residents of what had been 
Murphysburg proceeded to set up a new post office on their 
side of town, as soon as the two mining camps were united, 
and called it the Union City Post Office. 

So outraged were the citizens on the east hill, that 
they started proceedings to have Union City dissolved. 
This dis-union of the city was accomplished December 3, 
TS (2: 

The beginning of 1873 found the two communities each 
incorporated as a separate village, sitting on their respective 
hills and glaring at one another across the dividing line 
of Joplin Creek, which became a no-man’s land. Daring 
boys from both camps crossed that line into enemy terri- 
tory at their own peril. Additions to their communities 
were frequently platted by Cox and Murphy, and by other 
prominent citizens like John H. Taylor, on the east side, 
and William Byers, on the west. 

Thus both towns continued to grow—and to grow 
wilder. As F. A. North said, in his History of Jasper Coun- 
ty: “The place had an unenviable reputation abroad. Law- 
lessness rendered unsafe both life and property. Some 
means must be found to put a stop to the notoriousness, 
drunkenness, careless shooting, and rowdyism.”’ 
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Glaring at one another across Joplin Creek 


Thoughtful citizens, who saw that the wild disorder 
of the divided city must end, called a mass meeting to dis- 
cuss another incorporation. The future of the two villages 
—Joplin City and Murphysburg—lay in union. Patrick 
Murphy now made a gracious gesture. Speaking for the 
west side, he agreed to abandon the name of Murphysburg, 
and to call the entire settlement the city of Joplin. This 
was done, and Joplin was incorporated March 23, 1873.* 
But for this agreement, Joplinites might be known today 
as ‘“Murphysburgers!”’ 


*See note, page 146. 
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IT WAS GOOD ENOUGH FOR FATHER 


T ue METHODISTS BROUGHT the first church organization 
to Joplin. In February, 1872, the Reverend M. W. F. Smith 
was sent to the mining camp as a home missionary. He 
was just the man. Finding no meeting house, the Reverend 
Smith preached his first sermon in the new little town in the 
only large space available—the bar of Bullock and Bouch- 
er’s saloon in what is now east Joplin. That was the begin- 
ning of the crusade for a better Joplin, and also for a better 
church building. 

Many citizens of the town, whether members of the con- 
gregation or not, burned with zeal to have a real church 
house, and they all assisted in its construction, some donat- 
ing money, some lumber, and others labor. The new church, 
built on the southeast corner of Fourth and Kentucky 
Avenue on a lot donated by Porter and Dorsey, proved 
very popular. The Sunday school became so crowded that 
an afternoon school was also organized to take care of the 
overflow. 

When the church was first built, it had neither organ 
nor singing books. D. K. Wenrich, book-keeper for Moffet 
and Sergeant and later Joplin’s postmaster, took charge of 
the music and directed that important branch of the church 
worship. Musical ability was in D. K. Wenrich’s family,— 
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his son, Percy Wenrich, later became a nationally known 
composer of many popular songs. 

Wenrich ordered singing books for the congregation 
and organized a choir to lead the audience in singing their 
favorite hymns. One of the best-liked hymns, for which no 
book was needed since everyone knew the words, was “‘The 
Old Time Religion.’ At every church house and camp meet- 
ing, the air resounded with “It was good enough for father, 
and it’s good enough for me.” 

Within an hour after starting to collect subscriptions, 
Wenrich had enough money to purchase an organ for the 
church. This organ is said to have been the first one 
brought to Joplin. 

This old Methodist church at Fourth and Kentucky 
was purchased in 1881 by the African Methodists, who had 
founded their church for colored worshippers in Joplin the 
same year the Reverend Smith made his crusading drive. 
The Reverend John Dorsey was their first pastor. 
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Old Freedom Baptist Church 
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ANYBODY FOR SKATING IN CHURCH? 


T ue CITIZENS OF JOPLIN, after acquiring a church build- 
ing, always put it to immediate full-time use. Several early 
churches became landmarks because they were the focus of 
so many activities. 

When the Southern Methodists erected a house of wor- 
ship, on the corner of Hill and John Streets in east Joplin, 
they willingly granted the Presbyterians use of the build- 
ing. In 1874 these Methodists sold a half-interest in their 
new structure to the Presbyterian Church, which had organ- 
ized in Joplin the preceding year. The two denominations 
got along better than did the two hillsides of Joplin, and used 
the building on alternate Sundays until 1876, when the 
Presbyterians relinquished their share in it. 

Henrietta Mercer and Philip Arnold, principal of the 
west Joplin schools, were married in this Methodist-Presby- 
terian Church in 1874. This ceremony is recorded as the 
first church wedding in Joplin. 

The Presbyterians made a real exodus when their con- 
gregation moved from this churchhouse. Their new pastor, 
the Reverend D. K. Campbell, exhorted his people to follow 
him. Like Moses, he led them through water to the other 
side of Joplin Creek. The first shelter for these pilgrims in 
the west Joplin wilderness was in Ferguson’s Hall, on the 
southwest corner of Fourth and Main. 
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But the preacher aroused interest in building a church. 
Colonel O. S. Picher donated a lot on the northeast corner 
of Seventh and Main, and in 1877 a brick church was erect- 
ed there, described as “‘elegantly seated, carpeted, and light- 
ed with gas.” For years this church on Main Street was a 
landmark in Joplin. It was especially noted for its bell, 
which had beautiful, mellow tones. This bell was a gift to 
the church from John H. Taylor. Its clear, golden voice 
can still be heard in Joplin, for it hangs today in the belfry 
of the Bethany Presbyterian Church at Twentieth and Vir- 
ginia. 

In 1878, the First Christian Church, under the Rever- 
end L. Z. Burr, bought the southeast corner lot on Fourth 
and Pennsylvania for fifty dollars, and built their church. 
This Christian Church was overflowing as soon as it came 
from the hands of the contractor. It was pressed into ser- 
vice as a schoolroom through the week, since Joplin had a 
shortage of schools. And the preacher was pressed into 
service, too—he did the teaching. There was never a quiet 
moment in that churchhouse! 

Probably the busiest of all Joplin’s old buildings was 
the Tabernacle, on the southwest corner of Virginia at 
Fourth, built in 1876 as a non-denominational church. The 
Reverend J. C. Plumb started the movement for this church. 
He was a pioneer preacher in the truest sense, preaching on 
street corners, from wagons, wherever he could gather a 
crowd. He also had no money, a characteristic of the hard 
lot of early day preachers. He often went without food, and 
was known to carry a letter in his pocket for days, for want 
of the money to stamp it. 

The Tabernacle, very like a town hall, housed every 
kind of meeting. The Francis Murphy temperance move- 
ment came to life there in 1877; the first school exhibition 
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was held there; in this room Joplin’s fire department was 
reorganized; the local movement to get a Y.M.C.A. in Jop- 
lin started in 1887 at the Tabernacle. (Joplin’s Y.M.C.A. 
was finally organized in 1891 at the home of A. H. Waite. 
For many years its secretary was J. E. Coulter, father of T. 
Frank Coulter who later made Joplin High School’s music 
department nationally known. The Y.M.C.A. welcomed 
members for five dollars per year. Membership advantages 
included daily baths with soap and towels furnished free. 
A pamphlet called ‘Souvenir of Jasper County, 1899” com- 
mented, ‘“‘More members are joining the Y.M.C.A. for the 
baths than for any other privilege.’ ) 

When a roller skating craze seized the residents of Jop- 
lin, the Tabernacle served as a skating rink. Chairs were 
carried outside to clear the floor for skating, but set back 
in place for the Sunday services, and half the earnings of 
the skating rink were given to the church. 

One wag christened the proceedings “‘the Holy Rollers.” 
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HOW RED WAS OUR SCHOOLHOUSE 


'T ue OLDEST SCHOOL DISTRICT in the Joplin area was the 
Franklin, which in the 1840’s embraced the greater portion 
of southwest Jasper County. Its log school house was built 
near Castle Rock, on the south side of Turkey Creek and 
not far from the old Schifferdecker Garden, one of the 
county’s early day pleasure resorts. In 1870, when the min- 
ing activities of Joplin lured many new settlers, the district 
extended from Pilot Grove on the north, to the county line on 
the south, and from Harmony Grove on the east to where 
Schifferdecker Park now is on the west. This old log build- 
ing was crudely furnished with split log benches, like most 
such schools in that day. Some of Joplin’s early citizens 
went to this school: John C. Cox, Jr.; B. F. Cox; Mrs. Alex 
Campbell; Dr. Jasper Blackwell’s wife, Sarah Ann Cox; W. 
S. Taylor, and James Turk. 

During the summer of 1872, a private school was es- 
tablished in east Joplin and called the Union High School. 
The school was on the second floor of Hutchinson Hall, and 
was taught by J. H. Burris and Mrs. Lou Creech. The citi- 
zens, however, wanted to build a schoolhouse and, backed 
by John Taylor, S. B. Corn, and John Cox, were able to con- 
struct a $6,000 brick building. Each of these three men 
bought a $2,000 bond, which financed the project. 
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Joplin’s first real school building was thus the Wash- 
ington School in east Joplin, which from the very first in 
1872 was a substantial, four room brick structure. 

The citizens “west of the gulch” wanted a school for 
their side of the town as well, and were ready to build one 
in 1872, but the residents of the east side would not release 
the money which had been voted for the project. The west 
side was without a school that winter, and the feud between 
the rival communities of Joplin burned more fiercely than 
ever, now that the schools had entered into it. 

Philip Arnold was in charge of the west Joplin schools, 
which started a year later. At first, school was held in a 
rented building, Ferguson’s Hall, on Main Street. After 
that, the pupils went to classrooms in the Methodist Church 
at Fourth and Kentucky, and later to the Christian Church 
on the southeast corner of Fourth and Pennsylvania. The 
school district next acquired and finished paying for the 
construction of a brick building begun by the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, on the northeast corner of Fourth and 
Pennsylvania. This school was lovingly referred to by all 
early residents as “the old Brick School.” 

During the fall of 1876, a new school for the west side 
was built at the corner of Fourth and Byers, later the site 
of the high school and, in its turn, the Junior College until 
1958. The first schoolhouse built on this corner had only 
three rooms, and was a frame structure. 

At a special election held in 1883, west Joplin voted 
$20,000 for the erection of new school buildings, which in- 
cluded a school in the Byersville addition, a colored school, 
and, most spectacular, a two-story red brick building at 
Eighth and Joplin streets where Memorial Hall now stands. 
This splendid structure was the new Central School build- 
ing, the pride of early Joplin. The building faced north, 
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‘ and had spacious grounds surrounded by an elaborate iron 


fence. 

The first high school class to graduate in Joplin, in 
1888, attended this Central School. Until this class, there 
had been no fixed course of study for high school, but now 
there were definite requisites as well as a real school build- 
ing. Former students had studied their “high school 
’ as the last year of learning was called, wherever 
there was an empty room, quite often in the study of the 
old Tabernacle church. Diplomas were given in 1888 to 
thirteen members of this first class from Joplin High School. 
W.A. Nickell was president, and the secretary was Johanna 
Becker. The other class members, who called themselves 
the “Unlucky Thirteen,” were Ida Caffee, Cora Lichliter, 
Mamie Robertson, Tillie Hamilton, Blanche Sergeant, Cora 
Hoyt, Taylor Snapp, Lee Lichliter, Leroy Lapsley, Oliver 
Simpson, and William Leckie. 

Every graduate had to make a speech. The valedictor- 
ian, Ida Caffee, spoke on ‘‘Life’s Mission.” The first com- 
mencement ever held in Joplin—at the old Haven Opera 
House at Fourth and Virginia, now the site of the Joplin 
Globe Publishing Company—aroused such enthusiasm that 
the audience pelted the stage with flowers. 
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THE CORN WAS RED 
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‘f H avinc A BALL” was not the term for a good time among 
the early settlers. They “had a bee.” A favorite entertain- 
ment in Jasper County was the corn-husking bee. Every- 
one gathered to help with the husking; they told stories and 
jokes while they worked, and sang songs until they were all 
in high spirits. But the fun began when someone found a 
red ear of corn. If he was bashful, the lucky man might 
feel his own ears growing red, for as a reward for finding 
the ear of red corn, it was his privilege to kiss the girl of 
his choice. Whether the girl was shy or not, she usually 
pretended to be, and led her pursuer a merry chase before 
he could claim his prize. 

Quilting bees were also popular, often combined with 
a barn-raising, or a day of work in the fields for the men, 
while the women quilted. Pioneer women worked miracles 
with their needles, and the quilting stitches, often very fine 
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- and in elaborate design, showed their skill. They pieced the 
quilts first, usually from old scraps, using the favorite 
patchwork, Irish Chain, Wedding Ring, and Flower Garden 
or Sunburst patterns. “Airing the quilts” was a favorite 
show among Ozark ladies, who draped their quilts over 
clotheslines and fence rails on the first fine days of spring. 
It was not unusual for some families to display as many as 
forty quilts, which others considered “‘putting on airs.” 

Apple bees provided another occasion for work-com- 
bined-with-pleasure, when the neighbors gathered to help 
peel and slice the apples for drying and canning. Along 
with the refreshments, a gourd filled with well-fermented 
apple juice was passed around and around. The apple bee 
switched from peeling to reeling, and turned into quite a 
gay dance. Someone could always play a fiddle or har- 
monica, and after several rounds with the cider gourd, 
everyone thought he could dance. 

A novelty in early southwest Missouri was the “bran 
dance.”’ The dancers cleared and trampled down a space 
of level ground, then sprinkled it with wheat bran. A better 
dance floor was never built so quickly. 

Spelling bees, popular for many years, often built up 
as much suspense as an athletic contest. During the early 
1870's, J. W. Jacob served as Jasper County superintendent 
of schools. Spelling was his hobby, and he renewed the old- 
fashioned spelling matches. U. B. Webster, his successor, 
himself a champion speller, engaged in one of the most hotly 
contested spelling matches Joplin ever had. 

The women of Joplin decided to raise some money to 
help the poor, since the severe winter of 1874 had caused 
much suffering. The ladies’ aid society gave several enter- 
tainments to raise the fund, climaxed by a series of spell- 
ing bees. At the first of these, Miss S. S. McCracken, a 
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teacher in the west Joplin schools, and attorney O. H. Tous- 
ley of the east side, captained the teams who chose up sides. 
The rivalry was intense, since the two teams in a way rep- 
resented the two feuding sections of east and west Joplin. 
The winner in the contest was W. H. Calfee—east side! 

This spelling battle stirred so much interest that an- 
other match was arranged a week later. Everyone wanted 
to participate, and many an old-time champion speller 
brushed up for the event. By eleven in the evening the room 
had been spelled down, all but three: W. H. Calfee, U. B. 
Webster, and Thomas Sutton. At midnight all three were 
still on the floor and the contest was called a draw—east 
side, west side. 

In those times, music-lovers often organized singing 
schools, which became locally famous when they were good. 
The largest singing school in Jasper County, led by E. P. 
Searl of Carthage, resounded at Preston (northeast of 
Carthage) during the winter of 1878. 

Excellent singing also reverberated from the halls of 
the Germania Society, formed in 1876 by Joplin citizens of 
German ancestry. Their clubhouse at Third and Joplin 
Streets, known as Germania Hall, was used by the public for 
meetings and social gatherings, until the Society disbanded 
during the First World War and gave its building to the 
Red Cross. 

Literary stirrings found expression in Joplin as early 
as 1876, when book-loving citizens in east Joplin formed a 
library association and opened a reading room, but hard 
times forced its closing a year later. The Joplin Public Li- 
brary came into existence at Ninth and Wall in 1902. In- 
terest in literature and public speaking continued through 
that early period, and literary societies flourished for men 
as well as for women. When chautauqua became popular, 
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Jasper County was an avid participant. Cultural pursuits 
were thus a part of Joplin from early days, despite the boom 
and bombast of the mining camp. 
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HOW LEAD WAS DISCOVERED 


Love OF FISHING played a part in the origin of Joplin, if 
we credit the stories told in the early histories. Pete, a negro 
slave boy who belonged to John Cox, went fishing in Joplin 
Creek, which in earlier days was a larger stream than it is 
now. While digging for bait, Pete turned up some chunks 
heavier than any rocks he had ever seen. His curiosity 
aroused, Pete broke open these rocks and discovered silvery 
marks through them. He lugged some of the stones up the 
hill to his master’s cabin store, where they were recognized 
as ore-bearing rocks. This was in 1850, but as John Cox 
himself was not interested in mining, no development was 
made for twenty years. The shaft later sunk on this spot 
where the negro boy had dug for worms, on the hillside a 
short distance northwest of the present tennis courts in 
Landreth Park, was called in the idiom of that day, “the 
Nigger Diggin’s.” The wild lead mining boom on Joplin 
Creek grew out of this hole—first dug for worms. Moffet 
and Sergeant, the pioneer Joplin miners, chose a site nearer 
the creek and farther south, where they dug for lead ore. 
This was called the ‘Discovery Shaft.” 


Other mining districts dotted the Joplin area. Granby 
and Oronogo were booming before the Civil War. Webb 
City and Carterville developed a few years after Joplin, as 
did Galena, and much later came the Picher field. 


Probably the first lead discovered in the vicinity of 
Joplin was by a miner, David Campbell, who was visiting 
his friend, William Tingle, on his Turkey Creek farm in 
1849. While walking along the creek bed, Campbell noticed 
shallow depressions that seemed strange. He remembered 
stories that the Indians used to mine and use lead. Wond- 
ering whether these might be their abandoned workings, he 
examined the ground more closely, and found chunks of lead 
right on the surface. Tingle mined the property and erected 
a smelting furnace there. A small mining camp sprang up 
in the little valley, two miles northwest of Joplin, known as 
Leadville Hollow but in those days popularly called ‘Shake- 
rag.” 
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The worm turned to lead 


JOPLIN GREW FROM A HOLE IN THE GROUND 


OE: HE STORY OF JOPLIN begins in the autumn of 1870. Many 
miners already lived in this area, for Granby and Oronogo 
were thriving fields. Men who were willing to tickle the 
earth with pick and shovel were often richly rewarded. Two 
such men were E. R. Moffet and John B. Sergeant, who won 
a $500 prize for hoisting the most lead from a shaft at 
Oronogo. With their prize money, these two decided to mine 
for themselves. When their practiced eyes caught the glint 
of lead out-cropping in Joplin Creek where Landreth Park 
now is, they leased a tract from John C. Cox and started to 
dig. Around that hole in the ground, later called the Dis- 
covery Shaft, Joplin developed and grew into a city. 

Close by their mine Moffet and Sergeant erected a 
smelter, near the present Union Depot. Soon they had four- 
teen lead furnaces working along the Joplin Branch; hun- 
dreds of tons of lead were smelted weekly. Miners stream- 
ed in from everywhere, and crowded into pole shelters or 
packing box shanties. Everyone was in such a tearing hur- 
ry to get rich that little effort was left over for improving 
the looks or facilities of the encampment. The mood was 
“Dig it now, ‘dog’ it later.” 

Pioneers Moffet and Sergeant were men of foresight 
as well as action. They envisioned the time when their rude 
mining camp would become a progressive city, serving all 
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the industries of the area. “Build a better Joplin” was their 
ambition. To make a start, they built the first railroad to 
link Joplin with the outside world. This was the line from 
Joplin to Girard, Kansas, 
a direct route to a supply 
of coal so necessary to Jop- 
lin’s lead furnaces and new 
gas works. 

Appropriately the last 
spike to be driven into these 
rails was made of lead. 

In 1882 Sergeant con- 
structed Joplin’s first street 
railway, in the days before 
electric power, by using the 
far more unpredictable mule power. The mules wore bells to 
warn pedestrians of their not very swift approach. The 
cars they pulled were called “‘dinkies,’’ and they rolled over 
a road of wooden rails covered with iron straps. The dinky 
was driven by one man who moved the mules along with a 
rich vocabulary and a raucous voice. The passengers had to 
work their way at times. Because rainy weather warped 
the wooden rails, the cars kept jumping the track and had to 
be hoisted back on by unwilling hands. Those in a hurry 
walked. 

The citizens of Joplin had been entranced by their first 
glimpse of electric lights, which came to town with the Cole 
Circus in 1882. The spectators stared at the electric lights 
instead of the elephants. Five years later, W. G. Sergeant, 
the pioneer’s son, built the first electric light plant in Joplin. 
He put up an exhibition light at Fourth and Main to show 
the power and excellence of this illumination and was im- 
mediately awarded a contract to light up the town. Of 
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Spectators stared at the electric light 


course people complained that the electric lights, burning 
carbon, were noisy, but Joplin was brighter than it had ever 
been before, and some even agreed that electricity might 
be here to stay! 

The names of Moffet and Sergeant are now a part of 
Joplin. Streets were named after them; Moffet became the 
first mayor. Citizens remember that Moffet and Sergeant 
gave the impetus which grew from a mine shaft to the 
modern city of Joplin. 


THE TOWN THAT JACK BUILT 


T uz FIRST MINING operations in Joplin and the district 
recovered lead ore, while zinc ore, or “jack” as it was called, 
was ignored. Great piles of zinc-bearing rocks, regarded as 
a nuisance, were cast away as waste. These piles became a 
part of the local scene, and were put to use by the miners in 
various ways to promote their welfare. 

In Granby before the worth of jack was known, a fort 
was built of this zinc ore as a protection against forays 
from rogue Indians and bushwhackers. One man who had 
built a wall of solid zinc ore laughed heartily when a “city 
feller’ offered to give him a few dollars for it and to build 
him a better wall of cut stone to take its place. When the 
zine wall had been carted away, the miners learned the 
“city feller” had made $1750 on the deal. No more jack 
was wasted after that. Jack became the biggest resource of 
this mining field. Joplin was founded on lead—but it was 
jack that built the town. 

Lead and jack were involved in the early development 
of this district in more than one economic sense. Ore quite 
often was used as a medium of exchange in place of money. 
During the panic of 1873, when money went into hiding, 
Joplin came through the hard times because of this novel 
use of ore. The city’s first mayor, Eli Moffet, issued one 
of the most unusual decrees ever made by a mayor in the 
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United States. He decided that lead or zinc was as good for 
money as gold or silver. The banks, one of which the mayor 
controlled, accepted, as cash, script based on the value of 
lead. All this script was paid off, bringing Joplin unharmed 
through a period of money trouble that upset the rest of 
the country. 

Every storekeeper had an ore box on hand so that the 
miners could pay for their supplies in the coin of the region. 
Chunks of mineral were deposited with the storekeeper in 
return for merchandise. Whenever the box was full, the 
merchant carted it to the smelter and received its worth in 
money. 

The shows and entertainments which came to the lively 
mining town did not know what to expect. Miners often 
came up wheeling a little barrow full of ore, which they 
offered for their admission. After performances, the show 
managers were surprised to find that the accumulated pile 
of ore brought them more than cash admissions would have 
done. 

Children used to scramble over the waste dumps of the 
old shafts, which were rich in the glinting mineral rocks, 
collecting these “shiners” in empty tin cans. They traded 
these collections at the grocery for five cents’ worth of 
licorice, cinnamon bark, or horehound drops. 

Minerals formed by nature in glistening cubes and 
flashing pyramids were often the only natural beauty that 
decorated the hard-working miners’ meager shacks. A mag- 
nificent collection of the mineral specimens from this dis- 
trict, Some now rare and irreplaceable, is permanently dis- 
played at the Mineral Museum in Schifferdecker Park, along 
with reconstructions of the mining methods used by the 
pioneers in this field. 

Lead and zinc made this entire area famous around 
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the world. During the Philadelphia Centennial of 1876, a 
Granby man pushed a barrow load of the finest mineral 
specimens all the way from southwest Missouri to Phila- 
delphia. On the second day of his journey, he noticed a 
swirl of dust in the distance behind him. “‘That’s my dog fol- 
lowing me,” he thought, and sat down to wait for Rover to 
catch up. Out of the approaching billow of dust at last ap- 
peared a small figure, not a dog but a boy. Rather than lose 
a week’s traveling time by taking the boy back, the father 
let him walk the twelve hundred miles, too. The barrow and 
the minerals made the Hall of Fame, and were later given 
to the Missouri State Museum in the capitol at Jefferson 
City. 
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MINERS, MULES, AND A MAIDEN 


T ue FIRST LEAD-SEEKERS were often unskilled at mining. 
Yet in the early rough and tumble, a man who had energy, 
endurance, and pluck—plus a little luck—could make a 
fortune. 

The property owners, either a company or an indi- 
vidual, usually “grub-staked” a prospector, advancing min- 
ing supplies and money while the shaft was being sunk. 
Many old orders from the commissary read: “forty sticks 
of powder, fifteen caps, thirty feet of fuse, and a gallon of 
whiskey.”’ 

These gougers had only one way of finding whether 
lead was underfoot: to dig a hole and see. Thousands of 
shafts soon dotted the landscape, like so many prairie dog 
holes, their mounds of earth beside them. Some were shal- 
low while others were quite deep, and all were a hazard to 
the unwary—especially on Saturday nights! Several early 
residents of Joplin were killed by falling into the shafts. 
Joplin was referred to as “‘the city of holes.”” When a promi- 
nent citizen, Joshua P. Taylor, foreman of the Daily News, 
fell to his death in the very heart of the city’s growing 
business district, an ordinance was passed to fill and fence 
off all shafts near thoroughfares. 

Mules once worked in the deep mines, and even as late 
as 1950 some still plodded through the tunnels. Mules were 
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preferred to horses because they had small hoofs and 
could walk the rocky ledges where horses stalled. Also feed 
for mules could be piled out in front of them, enough for 
several days’ supply. Mules will eat only as much as they 
need, whereas horses will eat themselves to death. 

The miners developed a great affection for these little 
sure-footed workers. The men recognized that mules were 
smart: they knew just where, how, and when to pull the 
loaded ore cars. If there was a down grade, the mules step- 
ped a little to one side to keep the cars from bumping their 
hind legs. Mules accustomed to hauling seven cars would 
not budge an inch if an eighth car was attached. By the tug 
of the harness, they felt how big a load was fastened on, 
and they knew better than men did, how much they could 
pull without straining. 

In earlier days there was a law, not enforced in later 
times, that made mine operators bring mules up to the top 
every two weeks. When mules were brought up out of the 
darkness into the air and sunshine, they would run and frisk 
and kick up their heels, playing just like children let out of 
school. 

One of the mules owned by Mike Evans, a district mine 
operator, went crazy one day when it was hoisted to the 
surface. The veterinarian declared it was too much sudden 
sunlight. “That mule was brought up from darkness into 
bright day—he seen the light and he couldn’t take it.” The 
mule had a headache it never got over and had to be destroy- 
ed. 

After that Mike always brought his mules up to the 
top at night, to let them get used to the daylight slowly. 
“It’s a pretty sight,’’ Mike reflected, “to see a bunch of 
mules admiring the sunrise.” 

When prospectors found ore in the early days, they 
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She made a daring leap 


raised it to the surface by windlass, which they dubbed the 
“armstrong” hoist. Later the whim and horse hoists were 
used, and finally the power hoist. Many a man put his wife 
to work, hoisting while he dug. In the Ozarks, helpmate 
meant just that—Jack built the town, but Jill helped run it. 

Not all the lady miners were wives—nor for that mat- 
ter, ladies. One well-known entertainer from Joplin’s Maid- 
en Lane, Nelly Risley, went up in a balloon ascension, one 
of the popular pastimes in the young town. When the bal- 
loon was high enough, she made a daring parachute leap. 
With the prize money she received, she bought a claim and 
started mining and, legend has it, struck it rich. 
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EARLY DAY MEN AND MANNERS 


J OPLIN’S FIRST MILLIONAIRE, Thomas Connor, had the luck 
of the Irish. He grubstaked himself by running foot races, 
a popular sport in Joplin’s early days. Tom Connor would 
prepare for these matches by tying weighted sacks to his 
ankles. When these sacks were removed, he felt so fleet- 
footed there was no defeating him. His race track winnings 
helped ‘“‘to foot” his investment in mining property. All the 
land he bought proved to be rich in ore. 


Joplin had its share of gentlemen in the old days. In 
the early mining community, men often used the expression 
“his word is as good as his bond.’ Usually this was true, 
and a deal was often made simply by shaking hands on it, 
in contrast to today’s legalistic safeguards. 

An incident illustrating this trustworthy custom was 
one of Tom Connor’s business agreements. Now a wealthy 
miner and president of the Miners’ Bank, he had bought a 
large tract of land in Webb City. John Wise, who was vice- 
president of the bank, sank a shaft on the land and struck 
ore. Since hand-jig operation was time-consuming for an 
enterprising young man like Mr. Wise, he decided to build 
a mill, and promised Connor a half-interest in the profits 
if he could use the latter’s credit. They shook hands on it, 
and Connor never put up a penny. Thus the old Katy C. 
mine began, was operated successfully for two years, and 
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then was sold for $100,000. One day as the two partners 
stood talking on the corner of Fourth and Main Streets, John 
Wise casually remarked that the money was deposited to 
their joint account and that he would write Connor a check 
for $50,000 that day. 

After pondering a minute, Tom Connor drawled, “If 
you don’t mind, John, I think I’ll write you a check on our 
account for that amount. I don’t recall having had the pleas- 
ure of writing a check that big before.”’ 

Thomas Connor left $100,000 to the city of Joplin, to 
be used for charitable purposes. And he left the landmark 
at Fourth and Main Streets, the Connor Hotel, a reminder 
to the citizens of the opportunities in this district for a 
poor boy to make good. 

The idea for erecting this hotel had originated with 
Gilbert Barbee, Joplin’s first promoter and political boss. 
He urged Connor to create this addition to the city’s growth. 
Barbee had built a three-story brick building across the 
street on the east side of Main (319 Main Street), where 
the ‘‘House of Lords” flourished—one of the most notorious 
saloons and gambling houses known in any mining town. 
He also, like Connor, left $100,000 to the city, and did much 
for the Children’s Home and other charities. 

Gib Barbee was a real individualist, known even in 
colorful Joplin as an odd character. If his feet were tired 
he would sit down wherever he was, draw off his shoes 
and socks, and pour dust over his feet and ankles. “Best 
foot cooler in the world,” he advised. A man of tremendous 
energy and enterprise, Barbee had come loping into Joplin 
during the lead rush, a green boy from the green hills. He 
had a green thumb too, for all his projects grew and flour- 
ished. The newspaper he sponsored, though it stood for 
Bryan and free silver, outlasted these issues and became a 
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Joplin fixture. This was the Joplin Globe, started in 1896 
by three printers, Ozro P. Meloy, Lumley C. McCarn, and 
Frank Tew. Barbee and Dan Collins bought a half interest 
in this paper in 1898, and Barbee retained control until 1910 
when he sold his interests to A. H. Rogers. 

The earliest paper in Joplin was the Mining News, 
edited by Peter Schnur in 1872. Five years later, A. W. 
“Kit” Carson began editing the Daily Herald. Today all 
three are combined in Joplin’s daily Globe and News Herald. 

Many of Joplin’s early citizens became wealthy, and 
remembered to return some part of their wealth to the land 
which had given it to them. Among these men was Charles 
Schifferdecker, whose memory remains in the attractive 
park which bears his name. 

Schifferdecker, who came from Germany to the min- 
ing district in 1875, worked at first on a windlass hoist for 
one dollar a day. Carefully saving his money, he at last 
accumulated $200. With this he went into business. He 
bought a wheelbarrow, trundled it to the brewery, and fill- 
ed it with kegs of beer. He then opened his pleasure resort: 
the Schifferdecker Garden near Castle Rock. By careful 
management, and because there really was pleasure in his 
Garden, he prospered. 

One day an Irishman came to Schifferdecker and ask- 
ed for a $200 loan on a forty acre tract of land. Time went 
by; the Irishman never paid back the money or even show- 
ed his face. At last when Schifferdecker met him, the 
Irishman said, “I guess you bought yourself that worthless 
land.” Just to see how worthless it was, Schifferdecker de- 
cided to have a shaft put down. From that hole he raised 
$90,000 worth of ore. “And that is how I got my start,” 
Schifferdecker always told his friends. 

T. W. Cunningham, on whose farm the community of 
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Blendville arose, also left the city a park in his name, one 
of the fourteen or more recreation centers which comprise 
Joplin’s excellent park system today. 

Citizens of Joplin have always loved their parks. Jop- 
lin once had a park on Broadway called College Hill, which 
is a quieter spot today known as Ozark Memorial Cemetery. 
It was here that a sham battle of the Revolutionary War 
was re-enacted on one Fourth of July. In the early mining 
days, the favorite retreat was Grand Falls on Shoal Creek, 
where Fourth of July celebrations were held annually. This 
“place of the singing waters” had been a great campsite for 
the Indians in the days before the white man came. Later 
when there was a railroad spur to the Falls, excursions took 
the merrymakers there. In the early 1900’s the electric 
street railway lured the crowds away to another sylvan 
resort which was on the street car line, the old Lakeside 
Park. 
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THE MERRY BOYS AND THE KING OF JOPLIN 


J OPLIN WAS ALWAYS a town for merry-making. In 1872 a 
race track was built south of the city, where nearly every 
day during the summer and early fall exciting races kicked 
up the dust. Money changed hands faster than the dust 
could settle. The track, a straight stretch half-a-mile long, 
extended from near Fairview cemetery in a northeasterly 
direction, to about the site of the old Byers school, where 
West Central school is now located on West Seventh Street. 
Not all races were run with horses. Foot-racing was a 
favorite sport, and many a Joplin man was known for his 
feet. A favorite track for foot-racing lay near the present 
location of the Union Depot. 

Joplin formed a Jockey Club and Fair Association in 
1876. The Joplin Exposition sprawled on a large tract of 
land, bounded now by Twentieth, Seventeenth, Murphy 
Avenue, and Maiden Lane. Enticements included a race 
track, stables, pens for livestock exhibition, and an art and 
floral hall crowned with an observatory. Later this area 
was known as Barbee Park, and only the racetrack was used. 

Two showhouses were built in Joplin almost as soon as 
the town began: the Joplin Theatre, on Main between 
Fourth and Fifth, and the Blackwell or Joplin Opera House, 
on Main between First and Second. The Haven Opera 
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House, on Fourth and Virginia where the Joplin Globe build- 
ing is now, later became a popular showplace. But all were 
eclipsed by the Club Theatre, built in 1890—a beautiful 
show-house, “‘perfect as a cameo,” seating twelve hundred 
people. This old Club Theatre building still stands on the 
southwest corner of Fourth and Joplin Streets. In these 
entertainment halls some of the best—and the worst— 
variety shows, plays, and musicals of their day played to 
packed houses. | 

The hard-working miners loved a good show, and best 
of all, a circus. Whenever the big top came to Joplin, the 
tent was sold out. The glitter and tinsel of the circus world, 
dangerous and strange with wild animals, freaks, and 
clowns, dazzled the happy crowds. When the big parade 
came down Main Street, sidewalks were jammed with eager 
spectators, awestruck by the gilded bandwagon, the lumber- 
ing elephants, the sweet sad music of the steam calliope. 

During the 1880’s, Joplin organized a military unit 
known as the Joplin Rifles, splendid in blue uniform, with 
cap and gloves, trimmed in buff and gold. During their 
eight years of existence, the Joplin Rifles participated in 
every public celebration in the city. Marching clubs were a 
popular pastime, and the Joplin unit won laurels in many 
contests. The Carthage Light Guards, equally resplendent 
in their gray uniforms, were a military marching group 
second to none. Their annual ball, given at the Carthage 
Opera House, marked the society event of the year in Jasper 
County. The Joplin and Carthage military units worked 
together in providing entertainment for many occasions. 
The Joplin Exposition of 1881 sparkled in memory as the 
best ever held, partly because of the chariot race which 
created great excitement, but even more because of the 
military tournament presented by these drill teams. The 
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local fire departments also performed at big celebrations, 
the rival companies vying to get their hoses into action. 

Joplin citizens always liked a parade and a picnic. 
Their joy overflowed at political rallies, which usually in- 
cluded both. One early citizen, Joel T. Livingston, who wit- 
nessed the political rallies in Joplin in 1876, was still daz- 
zled thirty-five years later when he described the thrill of 
the torch-light parade. The marching companies, four 
abreast, came over the east Joplin hill and down Broadway 
into Main Street, flags and banners waving, the silver 
cornet band playing, the torches making the sky red with 
their light and the city wild with excitement. 

These rallies often included a barbecue at some favorite 
spot like Cox’s Grove, north of Joplin, or Grand Falls, Col- 
lege Hill, or in later days after the street car opened the 
way, Lakeside Park. 

Joplin’s most fabulous parades, unmatched until the 
Fiesta celebrations of the 1930’s, were those of Mardi Gras, 
held during the 1880’s. All of Joplin masked and took part 
—Indians, Arabs, Chinese, and goblins lined the streets. 
The mystic crewes rolled by on elaborate floats, and a queen 
of the carnival bowed from an uneasy perch on a two-wheel- 
ed chariot. But she was not even queen for the day. The 
real ruler in those days was the king, known as Rex Plum- 
bum, which meant, literally, King Lead. Rex Plumbum 
was truly King of Joplin! 
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The miners loved a parade 


A CRADLE ON WHEELS 


“B HE FIRST ROADS in Jasper County were Indian trails and 
the tracks of wild game. The Indians had regular courses 
of travel, which followed the best pathway through the hills 
and along the streams. When white settlers finally brought 
railroads into Missouri, the roadbeds in most instances 
were laid down along these Indian trails, for they proved 
to be the most direct and most easily engineered routes. 

One of the most famous Indian trails in southwest Mis- 
souri was the Old Wilderness Road, which stretched south 
from Springfield about a hundred and twenty miles, ter- 
minating at Berryville, Arkansas. This trail crossed the 
Ozark mountain range, maintaining a ridge level without 
dipping up and down the hills. A landmark on the Old 
Wilderness Road was Ghost Pond, a kind of natural sink 
holding almost an acre of dark-colored water, located about 
a dozen miles from Galena, Missouri. 


The wagon trails that led westward from Springfield 
could hardly be called roads. Whenever the roadway became 
too rough or too muddy, travelers pulled their wagons to 
one side and journeyed through a field, since there were no 
fences and few settlers. The first man to settle on Shoal 
Creek, Lundsford Oliver, blazed a trail there in 1829. Three 
years later, two young men made their way to this section, 
and found a newly built log cabin, a woman standing in the 
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doorway. When they asked her where was the road west, 
she drawled, “There ain’t no road goin’ west. If you want 
to travel a road, you'll have to go back the way you come.” 

New roads were opened up after the Civil War. In 1870 
the route between Neosho and Baxter Springs was estab- 
lished, the road going by way of Shoalburg where Redings 
Mill stood. This old road past Redings Mill forded Shoal 
Creek below Grand Falls. The going was so rough that the 
passengers, after hours of riding, longed to get out of the 
jolting stagecoaches to stretch their legs and get a cool 
drink. There was always a welcome for them at a house 
built by Oliver Hickox, a German who came to this section 
of Beef Branch valley many years before the Civil War. 
Stagecoaches always halted for a short time at the Hickox 
home, where there was a refreshing spring. The house and 
barn, over 100 years old in 1950, stood at the roadside about 
a quarter of a mile southeast of Redings Mill. 

One of the hazards of travel was crossing the streams, 
which had to be forded or ferried in the days before bridges. 
Shoal Creek had several crossing places near Joplin, like 
Tipton Ford, and the old ford at Shoalburg below Grand 
Falls. Where there were big rivers to cross, travelers de- 
pended on ferry boats. An old-time ferry was run by Alfred 
Oliver across the Cowskin; everyone could mimic his cry of 
“‘o--ver”’ as he made ready to push across the stream. Abram 
Price and Zachariah Smith kept a ferry on Elk River op- 
posite Pineville. Prices were ten cents for a man on foot, 
but as high as fifty cents for a man on horseback, and 
seventy-five for a six-horse team. Sometimes a good rider, 
on a good horse would shout, ‘“Take water!” and swim his 
horse across rather than pay the fee. 

In 1875, Tom Connor and W. Kilgore started two hack 
lines, one making daily trips from Joplin to the county seat, 
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and the other to Neosho. Both lines did a brisk business, 
but the Carthage coaches carried more passengers. The fare 
to Carthage on the Connor-Kilgore line was twenty-five 
cents, the same as later charged by the electric street rail- 
way. 

To get merchandise into Joplin, the people depended 
on the overland freighters and these in turn depended on 
the weather. Much of the heavy goods was shipped down 
from Kansas City to Baxter Springs, and then hauled over- 
land to Joplin. Fort Baxter, as it was first termed, was an 
important post on the old Military Road that ran from Fort 
Scott, Kansas, down to Fort Smith in Arkansas, and out to 
the Indian Territory of the West. The main street of 
present day Baxter Springs is a portion of this military 
road. 

In 1872, William Carter and C. A. Underwood estab- 
lished a transfer line between Baxter and Joplin. A stage 
line owned by Botkin and Co. operated a stagecoach be- 
tween these two points, and old-timers said it was a typical 
western sight to see the big four-horse overland stage roll 
into Joplin each noon, the boot piled high with trunks, the 
driver sitting on the high front seat armed in true frontier 
style with his trusty 45, and the stage itself crowded to its 
capacity with eager fortune hunters coming to the new land 
of lead and excitement. 

These stagecoaches were described by Mark Twain as 
“Impressive cradles set upon wheels.” Because they bounced 
up and down, and sideways, all at the same time, passengers 
often arrived looking pale or slightly green. The stage 
drivers were a special kind of tough and capable men who 
could handle horses, mules, Indians, or lady passengers with 
equal ease. One driver who was harangued by Carrie Na- 
tion, a passenger in his coach, after many a weary mile 
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stopped the horses and set her down in the roadway. He 
drove off and finally out of earshot, leaving his passenger 
to walk on into town, a good distance for any other woman 
except Carrie. 
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ALL ROADS GO TO JOPLIN, MO. 


J OPLIN EARLY RECOGNIZED the importance of roads, and 
while still a young town began making thoroughfares for 
horse and carriage travel. The Joplin city fathers kept re- 
minding the citizens of the importance of good roads if 
Joplin was to be a trading center. In 1886, the townspeople 
subscribed $3,000 to build a road from Joplin to Spring 
River. The right-of-way was obtained across the Kansas 
City Bottoms, and a good road was worked from First and 
Main Streets north to Galesburg. This trail blazed the way 
for Joplin’s splendid road system. 

An amusing sidelight on Joplin’s opening up an eastern 
market was the way a new road to the east was built. Up 
to 1898 only two streets in the city led to the east—Broad- 
way, and Fifth Street. Neither of the roadways was well 
built, and there was a clamor for a good county road. Jop- 
lin citizens proposed to extend Seventh Street from Ken- 
tucky Avenue east across the Norton, Porter, and Bankers 
lands. This task seemed herculean, for in order to obtain 
right-of-way across their lands, the property owners were 
promised they would not be taxed to build the road. This 
is what Joplin’s city fathers did: at each council meeting, 
George A. Wadleigh, chairman of the committee on streets 
and roads, moved that $50 be spent on building the road— 
this sum was all that could be spent without advertising 
for bids. As the council meetings piled up, so did the mo- 
tions, enough at last to get the road built and paid for. 
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An early ordinance provided that all able-bodied male 
inhabitants between twenty-one and fifty were required to 
work on the roads, streets, alleys, gutters, culverts, and sew- 
ers of Joplin, two days a year. If any one objected to work- 
ing, he could get out of it by paying the street commissioner 
one dollar for each day he was required to work. 

The Historical Atlas of Jasper County (1876) gives 
special mention to Joplin’s special roads. ‘““Among the pe- 
culiarities of this city are its streets, which need very little 
grading to make them passable, while a little additional ex- 
pense macadamizes them four inches in depth, by using the 
gravel from the wash places. This gravel soon packs down 
hard and firm as the solid rock, and today there are no 
better streets in any city in the state.’ The mining camp 
of Joplin was only three years old, at the time these praises 
were written. 

This gravel used on Joplin’s early day roads came from 
tailing piles which were rich in zinc ore. The value of zinc 
was not recognized at first, and early milling operations 
failed to extract all the ore, leaving mine dumps full of black 
jack. When Joplin surfaced its roads with gravel from these 
chat piles, a unique road was created—all zinc-topped high- 
roads led to Joplin! 

Howard Murphy and John Malang were two outstand- 
ing Joplin men who later helped bring good roads to Joplin 
and to Missouri. Malang, who first sponsored a Missouri 
road plan, used the slogan “Lift Missouri Out of the Mud.” 
He and Murphy were interested in using gravel from Jop- 
lin chat piles to build concrete roads. Together, they pro- 
moted eight concrete highways out of Joplin, before the rest 
of the country had such hard-surfaced roads. People talked 
about Joplin’s good roads, and came from all over Missouri 
and neighboring states to ride “roads that go to Joplin, Mo.” 
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| Joplin surfaced its roads from these chat piles 


BY WIRE, BY RAIL, BY HORSE’S TAIL 


W orp GOT AROUND faster in Joplin after 1881, when the 
first telephone began to ring. C. W. McDaniels constructed 
telephone lines linking Joplin with Carthage, Oronogo, 
Webb City, Carterville in Missouri, and Galena and Empire 
City in Kansas. Telephones were then regarded as a great 
curiosity. One little girl called this new-fangled device a 
“goer-asker, teller-and-comer,”’ which nicely summarized 
what the telephone could do. Two hundred telephones were 
soon installed. All the big concerns like the White Lead 
Works, the Zinc Works, and the Granby Company advertis- 
ed that they could be reached by wire. The Home Telephone 
Company, which installed the first instruments, was later 
absorbed by the Bell Telephone Company, but for a long 
time business firms had to subscribe to both systems, as 
no one could talk over the rival company’s network—un- 
less he got his wires crossed! 


Joplin needed a quicker way to reach the world than 
by wagon road or river route. The telephone helped to 
quicken communications, but it could not carry freight. In 
the early days, pig lead was taken by wagon to Boonville 
on the Missouri River, or to Linn Creek or Warsaw on the 
Osage, and shipped by boat from there. The wagons hauled 
back merchandise like salt, coffee, and store goods that had 
been shipped that far by water. Teaming furnished em- 
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ployment for many men, but it was a slow way to trans- 
port, and an expensive one. 

When Joplin tried to interest capitalists from outside 
the district to build a railroad, no one was willing to ven- 
ture. The general belief was that Joplin was a mere min- 
ing camp that would flourish for a season, as long 
as lead held out, and then go down. Fortunately, Joplin had 
citizens of its own who had enough money, pluck, and de- 
termination to build a railroad. This first railroad to 
Girard, Kansas, was later absorbed by the Frisco. Within a 
few years, another branch of this railroad came into Joplin 
from Carthage, and extended into Indian Territory. After 
the Missouri Pacific, the Kansas City Southern, and the M. 
K. T. lines were added, Joplin was joined by rail in every 
direction to the rest of the country. 

The barriers of space and time were reduced again for 
local citizens when in 1892 a group of capitalists headed by 
EK. Z. Wallower of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, organized an 
electric street railway system. These first streetcars, which 
replaced the old mule-car lines, ran from College Hill in 
East Joplin to Tenth and Main, and later extended south on 
Main Street and to Blendville. In 1893, E. Z. Wallower and 
A. H. Rogers organized the Southwest Missouri Electric 
Railway Co. Their line included Joplin to Webb City and 
Carterville, north to Neck City and Alba; soon the company 
absorbed the line to Carthage by way of Lakeside Park, 
built by a Carthage group. Before long, the loop also in- 
cluded Duenweg and Prosperity. 

The miners, who affectionately named all the street- 
cars, called the car that ran to Prosperity, east of Joplin, 
“Old Paisley.” In 1917, this streetcar line expanded to 
Galena, Baxter Springs, and Picher. Miners could ride to 
work on the streetcar, pleasure-seekers could ride all over 
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the district—all in all, a loop of ninety-one miles of track. 
The cost was trifling: five or ten cents for the short- 
er runs, twenty-five cents to the end of the line. 

During the years of Joplin’s growth, however, the old 
gray mare was the most reliable form of transportation. 
One of Joplin’s colorful characters thought so much of his 
horse that he finally decided he himself was a horse. He 
was dubbed ‘“‘The Man Horse” and was often seen charging 
down the street pulling his own buggy. He had his boots 
shod with horseshoes, and sometimes ate hay from the back 
of his wagon, or grass at the roadside. People accepted his 
antics as part of the local color, and came to look forward to 
his prancing advance down Main Street. At Fourth and 
Main, where he always had a large audience, the Man Horse 
invariably turned over his wagon. He would then neigh and 
prance around, like a centaur among Joplin’s citizens. They 
liked to see him shy at'a blowing piece of paper and run 
wild for a few blocks, for like any high-strung creature, 
the Man Horse was terribly skittish. 

There were plenty of horses for hire in early Joplin, 
with livery stables at many downtown street corners from 
First to Sixth on Main Street. The Fourth Street Stable, 
where the Chamber of Commerce office is now, was operat- 
ed by Eli Botkin, who always kept forty good horses and 
several fine carriages ready for customers. After his death 
his widow operated the livery stable. Mary Botkin—often 
referred to as “old lady Botkin’”—was another real Joplin 
character. She was the kind of woman who had a mother 
named Temperance, and whose grandfather had been kill- 
ed by a bear. The unusual was usual to her. Besides man- 
aging the livery stable, she raised thoroughbred Jersey 
cattle and blooded poultry, and journeyed to Chicago to tell 
the World’s Columbian Exposition about horses, cows, mines 
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The man horse charged down main street 


and mining. In an age when women stayed at home, Mary 
Botkin was well-traveled. As she grew older, she became 
more eccentric. One day she met a young lady (later Mrs. 
Albert Burgess, Sr.,) who was strolling down Main Street 
dressed in her best. This costume included a new straw 
sailor, tilted becomingly over one ear, a rakish style not 
customary then. Mrs. Botkin bore down upon her, and 
although she did not know the young lady, she knew she 
disliked what she saw. Seizing the sailor hat by either side 
of the brim, she pulled it down squarely on her head. “There, ; 
young lady, you keep that hat on straight.” 
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SPLITLOG AND HIS IRON HORSE 


ap HE MOST COLORFUL railroad man in this area was an Ind- 
ian, Mathias Splitlog. Perhaps there was no parallel to his 
performance, among Indians anywhere, for he founded a 
town and developed a mine, in addition to building a rail- 
road. Chief Splitlog, a member of the Wyandotte tribe, 
helped negotiate the treaty with the United States which 
dissolved the tribal relations of his people and divided 
their lands. For many years he had lived on the Wyandotte 
Reservation near Kansas City. After his tribe dispersed, he 
remained near the mouth of the Kaw and began to show 
his ability by steamboating. The Splitlogs sold their land 
for a- good price, and moved to the Ozark region, on the 
banks of the Cowskin, where he kept a store and sold 
goods to the Senecas. He built a house that was the wonder 
of the whole Seneca nation,—two stories high, with an ob- 
servatory on top. When the children in his family showed 
musical talent, the old chief bought them a complete set 
of band instruments. The Splitlog boys started out on a 
concert tour, but it is said that about the third concert, 
prosperity went to their heads. The boys took the town and 
the town marshal took them. 


In 1887, a group of men posing as mining promoters 
interested Mathias Splitlog in financing a gold and silver 
mining venture in McDonald County. The southwest corner 
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of Missouri was electrified one day to hear that silver had 
been discovered south of Neosho. Splitlog and the promot- 
ers had obtained leases on five thousand acres of land—with 
Splitlog’s money. The Splitlog Silver Mining Company was 
organized, with the old chief’s favorite son, Joe, as presi- 
dent. Splitlog City was laid out, about four miles north- 
west of Anderson, boasting a hotel, several business houses, 
and a daily stage coach to Neosho. Assays from ores alleged 
to have come from the Splitlog mines were shown. These 
assays, made by reputable St. Louis and Kansas City firms, 
gave from $40 to $298 in silver per ton. Splitlog displayed a 
watch with this engraving inside: ‘‘The case of this watch 
was made from gold taken out of the Splitlog Mines in 
McDonald County, Missouri.” 

The countryside south of Joplin burned with the fever 
of gold rush days. People passed the word along about the 
recovery of pay dirt, and soon the roads were lined with 
white-topped wagons labeled ‘“‘Bound for Splitlog.” 

The next step, to facilitate moving the ore to market, 
was the building of a railroad, in which Splitlog took most 
of the shares. Splitlog drove the first spike—made of silver 
—while his sons played appropriate airs in a concert by 
their cornet band. About thirty miles of roadbed were 
graded and six miles of track laid, south from Neosho to 
the crossroads called Splitlog. Along this stretch of rails the 
railroad operated for some time with only one locomotive 
and a few cars. After he became the principal owner of 
this little railroad, Splitlog delighted to ride on this loco- 
motive, and never tired of studying its mechanism. 

Independent operators, however, who went to mine at 
Splitlog could find no gold or silver, no matter where they 
dug, and people realized that they, along with Chief Split- 
log, had been hoaxed. Then the boom collapsed and the pro- 
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moters disappeared. Splitlog’s railroad was consolidated 
with the Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf railroad, and ex- 
tended north into Joplin in 1889. The line was built south 
from the old Splitlog terminus, leaving Splitlog City two 
miles to one side, and extended until there was a continuous 
railroad from Kansas City to the Gulf of Mexico, making 
the Kansas City Southern one of the most profitable north 
and south lines in the country. Chief Splitlog’s “Iron 
Horse” is known today as the “Southern Belle.” 


Splitlog drove the first spike 


THE BIG SMOKE-CATCHER 


A YOUNG MAN with an idea came to 
Joplin in 1876. He was an easterner, 
strange to the ways of the mining town, 
with an idea stranger than he was. The 
young man was E. O. Bartlett, and the 
idea he brought to Joplin was to catch 
the smelter’s lead fumes, extracting 
them from the smoke, thus saving mil- 
lions of dollars formerly lost in the 
smelting process. 


Young Bartlett approached E. R. Moffet, who with W. 
G. Sergeant owned the Lone Elm Mining and Smelting 
Company on what Joplin called Smelter Hill, and asked: 
“What is that going out the top of your smokestack?” Mof- 
fet thought it might be arsenic. ‘‘No it isn’t,” Bartlett said, 
‘it’s white lead.”’ Bartlett asked permission to build a small 
experimental lead factory at the smelter. Moffet and Serg- 
eant were always quick to see the value of a good invention. 
They granted permission and attached the process to all the 
eyes in their lead furnaces. The experiment was a success 
and Bartlett patented his idea. By an elaborate arrange- 
ment of pipes and blowers, hoppers and flues, the gas and 
sulphur were allowed to escape, but every other substance 
carried in the fumes was caught and deposited for treat- 
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ment which produced white lead. When this finally came 
from the hoppers it looked like flour. 

The lead works utilizing the new process became the 
only one of its kind in the United States, and manufactured 
white lead sold in all the markets of the world. The United 
States government was a chief purchaser, using the Joplin 
white lead to paint the battleships of the navy. 


When the White Lead Works revolutionized the man- 
ner of handling lead ore, the other furnaces one by one 
Suspended operations and the smelting industry centered 
in the lead factory of Moffet and Sergeant. During the 
middle eighties they sold the lead works to a company head- 
ed by L. P. Cunningham. They in turn sold the plant to 
the Picher Lead Company, which in 1916 merged with the 
Eagle White Lead Company of Cincinnati. Other companies 
were absorbed starting in 1920, to form the present ex- 
tensive Eagle-Picher organization. 


The plant utilized lead from the company’s smelters at 
Galena, Kansas. This Galena smelter was first conceived 
and financed by two well-known early day Joplin business- 
men, Riley Robertson and J. K. Wingert. They called it the 
Galena Smelting and Manufacturing Company. 


Judge O. H. Picher, head of the Picher Lead Company, 
became interested in the Galena plant and bought it. The 
big group of steel and brick structures crowning Smelter 
Hill today, known as The Eagle-Picher Company, could be 
called the outgrowth of the lead furnaces established by 
O. H. Picher and W. H. Picher in the Joplin district in 
1874. 


It is interesting to discover that swamp lands were 
what first attracted the Picher family to the Joplin area. 
Oliver Picher, father of O. H. Picher, or “Ver” as he was 
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called, came to Jasper county from Illinois in 1866, as the 
agent of William Frazier in the purchase of a large body of 
swamp land. 

A special feature that attracted settlers to Jasper 
County after the Civil War was the sale of so-called 
“swamp lands” at favorable prices. In 1850 the United 
States Congress had passed an act to enable the states of 
Missouri and Arkansas to reclaim swamp and overflowed 
lands within their boundaries, by granting all such lands 
to the states in aid of schools. Missouri in turn granted all 
such lands to the counties where they were located. Jasper 
County had no swamps, but the rivers did overflow their 
banks sometimes, and so by stretching the definition early 
commissioners discovered all the government land in the 
county was aswamp. There were about 125,000 acres, near- 
ly all fine prairie land good for farming. The proceeds from 
selling these lands went into the public school fund, which 
became the principal source of Jasper county’s great school 
fund of $250,000. 

When Picher as an agent came to buy lands, he decid- 
ed to buy some for himself. He bought a tract of a hundred 
and sixty acres at a sheriff’s sale, sight unseen. The land 
was located where Joplin now is, all to the south and west of 
the original John C. Cox homestead. Picher later sold much 
of it to Murphy and Davis when they laid out the camp of 
Murphysburg. When he came over to this section of the 
county, Picher liked his property so well he immediately 
bought more land. He decided to raise sheep on it, and 
brought two thousand head from Illinois. Nearly all of 
these sheep died before spring. As a farmer, Oliver Picher 
was a failure. But before long, big strikes of lead and jack 
were made on his farmland. Picher admitted it was much 
more profitable to “raise” a mineral than to raise sheep. 
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A HOT TIME IN THE OLD TOWN 


On THE AFTERNOON of April 3, 1880, a most dreadful ca- 
lamity stunned the city of Joplin. At about 4:00 p.m., the 
whistles of the smelters began to blow. Then came the cry, 
“The White Lead Works are on fire!’ A dense column of 
white smoke rolled up from the plant which had been the 
pride of Joplin. It was an appalling spectacle, and persons 
of all ages flocked to the scene. According to the early his- 
tory of Joplin written by F. A. North: “The gray-haired 
rheumatic man, the aged wife, young men in the prime of 
life, young women frenzied with fear, and children tremb- 
lingly stood by, helpless and awe-stricken.” 


It was supposed that one of the many bags packed close 
together had caught fire from the heat of the lead, and soon 
ignited the whole establishment. At the time, the smelter 
was running at full capacity with all hands at work. The 
fire caught and spread so rapidly they barely had time to 
escape with their lives. E. R. Moffet, who was at the smelter 
when he heard the alarm, stepped to the door, took one look 
and calmly remarked, “Well, she’s gone.” Moffet’s remark- 
able coolness quieted the two hundred excited men and pre- 
vented a panic. 

Though the fire was fought bravely, only a few bar- 
rels of white lead were saved. The loss of the White Lead 
Works was felt not only by Moffet and Sergeant, but by all 
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of the citizens of Joplin, many of whom worked there or 
were indirectly benefited by the plant. New buildings were 
begun right away, double their former size, and built so that 
a similar disaster might never occur again. 

A direct result of this fire was the reorganization of 
Joplin’s fire department. Moré men were enlisted in the 
volunteer companies, thus making it easier to run with the 
hose truck, the chemical engine, and the big hook and lad- 
der truck. Joplin’s fire fighters were a volunteer organiza- 
tion from their beginning in 1872 until the paid department 
was established in 1893. Before Joplin had a water works, 
a city ordinance required that each business establishment 
keep a barrel of water by its door, and in case of fire every 
man available was to fill a bucket from these barrels and 
head for the blaze. This was the old Bucket Brigade. 

Joplin was quick, however, to adopt new fire-fighting 
methods, and was the first city of its size to use the auto- 
mobile fire engine. 
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Head for the blaze, boys 


ELEPHANTS ON THE TEN O’CLOCK RUN 


W uen A JOPLIN MINER went to work, he carried a picka- 
wee. This was a small hand pick about the size of an ordi- 
nary hammer, used for extracting the lead from the waste. 
All small particles of mineral which the pickawee failed 
to dislodge were tossed out on the dump pile. 


Such hit-and-miss methods made a lead stock pile out 
of every dump heap. Yet this was the land of the pickawee 
until modern milling methods were introduced in 1880. In 
Carterville that year Henry Weymann and Chris Guenge- 
rich built the first mining mill in Jasper County. 

Another invention to help the miners was the steam 
drill, introduced here in 1890 by P. L. Crossman of Oro- 
nogo. By boring a number of holes on a tract of land with 
this drill, it was possible to locate mineral and even to trace 
a pattern of ore veins underground. Before this time, the 
miners had to “dig and see.” 

Sinking a shaft was only a part of developing the mine. 
In early times, miners had their own ideas about which 
way the ore would run, and their theories were expressed 
in colorful phrases like “the Ten O’Clock run” or “the Elev- 
en O’Clock run.” 

These terms were the invention of Missouri miners of 
another generation. They belong to the period of the com- 
pass and the sun dial. Without having a scientific explan- 
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ation for it, these Ozark prospectors, when they found a vein 
of lead, looked for it to continue to the northwest or to the 
southeast. If they found the course of the mineral in either 
direction was in the line of the sun’s shadow thrown by the 
sun dial at ten o’clock, the vein or prospect was a Ten 
O’Clock run. To this day, these expressions are in use. 

But few prospectors have the curious luck of the Ozark 
miners who found an elephant on their Ten O’Clock run. 
It happened near Carl Junction... 

In the early 1880’s a community known as Lehigh arose 
about two miles southwest of Carl Junction on Center Creek. 
Its nickname was “Skeeterville.”’ James Lillie, who made 
the zinc discovery there, started off alone one day to look 
for “shines” along the creek. When he found ore, he kept 
the exact location to himself by telling others he had been 
down to “Skeeterville.”’ Later, because so much zinc blende, 
or “rosin jack,” was mined there, the community was also 
called Blende City. 

Large quantities of ore at Skeeterville lay under the 
creek bed. When fifty or more drifts had been made under 
the bed, the ground gave way, letting the water into the 
mines. The old Lehigh company then turned the creek bed 
some four hundred feet to the south, and a number of mines 
were worked where the water course had been. 

It was here that the miners discovered the skeleton of 
a gigantic pre-historic animal. The land where the bones 
were found was near Carl Junction, about three miles from 
the Kansas border, along Center Creek. 

Down in the valley of the creek was a depression. The 
earth sank as if the top of a small cave somewhere under- 
neath had fallen. In such places zinc miners looked for a 
“chimney,” as they called it, and for ore. The shaft reach- 
ed down through earth and clay to a bed of gravel. Below 
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the gravel the diggers encountered a black, sticky, muck-like 
mass, and in that they found the burying ground of Elephas 
Americanus, a creature larger than an elephant. They also 
found half-digested pine cones and needles which the great 
beast had feasted upon. He chewed up chunks of pine wood 
as large as sections of telephone poles. 

The bones taken out of this Carl Junction zinc mine in 
1892 were shipped to Washington University in St. Louis. 
The paleontologist there said these bones were the skeletal 
remains of an animal thirteen to eighteen feet high, and 
twenty-five to thirty feet long. One of the tusks was nine 
feet long and nine inches in diameter. An idea of its vast 
size is given when we find the ball on which the hind leg 
moved in the hip socket was as large as the body of a man. 

Other skeletons of Elephas Americanus have been 
found in Missouri, some of them at Kimmswick, south of 
St. Louis. But none is of greater size than the “elephant” 
found on the Ten O’Clock run at Carl Junction. 


HOW TO STRIKE IT RICH 


Tus MEN WHO MADE some of the richest ore discoveries 
in this Tri-State district had no highfalutin notions of find- 
ing wealth, nor were they trained to search scientifically for 
ore. They were often not miners at all, but farmers, a judge, 
a doctor, or just boys digging for fishing worms or going 
for a swim. 

Some of the greatest strikes were actually made by ac- 
cident. Webb City grew out of a cornfield. In 1873, John 
C. Webb turned up a chunk of lead while plowing. Out of 
this discovery, John and his cornstalk opened up the wealthy 
ore deposits that led to the building of Webb City. 

The plow was apparently a good prospecting tool. Wil- 
liam Carter was said to have plowed up ore while farming 
his fields across Ben’s Branch, only a mile east of Webb 
City. Carterville grew out of his farm, and raised a good 
crop of mineral. 

Judge Andrew M. McKee is supposed to have made the 
discovery of lead in Oronogo, a pre-Civil War mining camp 
once known as Minersville. The judge was passing through 
that region after a storm and was startled to see whole 
chunks of lead tossed to the surface by upturned tree roots. 

One of the biggest discoveries in this district was made 
by a machine,—before the era of automation would lead us 
to expect a machine to think. One of the modern drills used 
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to locate ore deposits seemed to have a mind of its own. 
The Picher Lead Company had been drilling on leases in 
Oklahoma, with no results. As Dick Blosser was bringing 
his drill rig back toward Joplin it bogged down in muddy 
ground near Tar Creek, on a spot which later became part 
of Picher, Oklahoma. The drill refused to budge, as if this 
spot had a magnetic attraction. Blosser drilled there, and 
what he found made history. This first mine in the rich 
Picher field was known as the Crawfish, and was opened in 
August, 1914. 

The mining fever, which is very catching, spread fast 
when the ore discoveries at Picher became known. The 
boom was on, and people of all kinds flocked to Picher. No 
one took time to dig a well for water; the diggers were all 
looking for solid mineral. With hardly any drinking water 
in Picher, the resulting thirst was monumental. Truckloads 
of carbonated water were hauled to the mining field from 
Joplin, through clouds of dust so thick the headlights had 
to be turned on in the daytime. Before the truck could be 
unloaded, every bottle would be sold. Women would come 
pleading for water. They had thirsty children or old folks 
at home, and nothing for them to drink. Picher was ore- 
happy. 

Large families lived in Picher in tiny shacks hardly 
big enough for two people. In one such house there were 
fifteen children, yet a sign on the door said: Room for Rent. 
Mike Evans, who was operating in the Picher field at that 
time, wondered about that sign, and why there were so 
many old wagons and buggies piled around the yard. The 
householder had no horse, yet he had all these dilapidated 
vehicles. He explained to Mike, ‘“‘Well, you see, the children 


sleep under them buggies. Keeps the cattle from steppin’ on 
7em.”’ 
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It was a horse that led the way to the ore deposits in 
Neck City, which once was a red-hot mining camp with over 
three thousand inhabitants. It was first called Hell’s Neck. 
North Fork and Spring River flow close together there, 
leaving between them a narrow strip of land which was 
known as the Neck. By association with some of the out- 
laws who lived there and the rough way they lived, the Neck 
became known as Hell’s Neck. As the name indicates, this 
district was a warm place. 

The community grew around the mineral deposits dis- 
covered there by a Dr. Henry. One wild, stormy night the 
doctor was returning home on horseback from a sick call 
at Alba, a town distinguished in Jasper County as the larg- 
est Quaker settlement in Missouri. Still three miles from 
home, he took a shortcut through the timber. The night 
was far spent and so was the doctor. He was drowsing as 
he rode along, when suddenly a low-hanging limb knocked 
his hat from his head. The physician dismounted, felt 
around in the darkness to find his hat, then remounted 
and rode on. In a few moments his hat was again knocked 
off. Five times this happened in as many minutes. The 
now thoroughly angry doctor tied up his horse and sat 
down to wait for daylight. 

When the first streaks of light stole up from the east, 
Dr. Henry looked about him at his surroundings. He dis- 
covered his horse had lost its way in the darkness and had 
traveled around in a circle, passing under the same limb 
every few minutes. And underneath this very tree, a bed 
of zine ore was shining through, right on the surface. This 
zine deposit proved to be one of the best in the district— 
but the doctor had to be hit on the head to see it. 
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THE OLD LEAD BOTTOMED SWIMMING HOLE 


Some OF THE COMMUNITIES which sprang up in this district 
had strange beginnings. Men, little realizing what lay under 
their feet, walked daily over an area rich in minerals while 
they worked hard to make a bare living from the land. 
The remarkable growth of Galena, Kansas, Joplin’s nearest 
neighbor to the west, is such a story. 

The first man to settle on Short Creek, near the pres- 
ent site of Galena, was Marcus Smith, who came from Ten- 
nessee in 1840 and built his log cabin in the wilderness 
among the Indians. The red men learned to trust him and 
always treated him with respect. Smith, a clever man 
with his hands, shaped all kinds of furniture, including the 
looms on which both the white settlers and the Indians 
made cloth. He kept open house for all travelers who came 
his way. There was always plenty to eat on Smith’s table, 
for game was abundant, wild turkeys and prairie chickens 
plentiful, and pigeons so numerous they darkened the sun 
in their flight. 

This idyl of pioneer life was marred by one unyield- 
ing factor: the ground was hard to cultivate and seemed a 
poor, stony soil, for all Smith’s efforts. This first settler 
failed to realize that this earth needed only to be turned 
upside down in order to yield its wealth. The land Smith 
once tried to cultivate has since been literally torn to pieces 
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—and its yield was so rich in lead ore it gave the name to 
the town that grew up there: Galena. 

Up to the year 1876 no one believed that the land was 
ore-bearing. An occasional “shine” or ‘flicker’ had been 
found, when a tuft of grass was pulled up or when a black- 
jack tree, fondled by a Kansas breeze, was gently torn out 
by the roots. But in the spring of 1877 something happened. 

Egidius Moll, a German settler, owned a hundred and 
sixty acres of land, now in the center of the town site of 
Galena. For farming purposes his property was hardly 
worth three dollars an acre. Moll sat lightly upon the land, 
since he considered it of very little value. On a warm Sun- 
day afternoon in April, 1877, several young men (Moll, 
Evans, Fry, Moorland) decided to go swimming in a “hole’”’ 
at the north end of the Moll land. They used an old plank as 
a springboard, and in fixing one end of it in the creek bank, 
they dislodged some loose stones. Because these rocks 
seemed very heavy, the boys examined them more closely 
and discovered they were chunks of lead. They went run- 
ning with their find to land-owner Moll, and as soon as the 
story got around, the lead rush was on. 

In a few days several Joplin mine owners came over to 
negotiate with Moll, who sold forty acres to Billy Barnes, 
Jack Massmer, and Joseph Hoy, the land later being known 
as the “Hoy Forty.’ Moll gave them a guarantee to buy 
the land back if they failed to take out $700 worth of ore 
in a year. He never had the chance to buy it back. Without 
any deep mining, these forty acres yielded $2,000,000 worth 
of ore. i 

Many other rich deposits were discovered that spring 
and summer, and Galena was incorporated as a town, June 
19, 1877. It was feared for awhile that Joplin might lose its 
population to Galena, as so many rushed there to seek their 
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fortunes. One year, during its heyday, the Galena field pro- 
duced one fourth of all the lead and zinc for the entire world. 
Another year, the district around Galena produced lead and 
zine about equal in value to the output of all the gold mines 
in the United States for that same period. No wonder people 
rushed to Galena to try their luck. 

The lucky struck it rich. Miners are often very super- 
stitious and usually have a ready explanation for their good 
fortune or lack of it. One of the colorful mine operators in 
the old Galena field was Oll Sparks, who attributed his good 
fortune to a luck piece. Sparks had found a beautiful speci- 
men of pyrite, sometimes called fool’s gold. Oll had that 
sparkling pyrite made into a watch charm, and wore it the 
first day he went out looking for a mine location near Ga- 
lena. He decided upon a place he called the Red Onion, be- 
cause he liked to eat red onions. A few weeks later he sold 
the mine for $20,000. He kept finding good places to mine, 
and finally sold a whole group of mine developments around 
Galena for $200,000. All this time he wore the pyrite good 
luck charm. Then one day a piece of flying rock struck that 
charm and smashed it to bits. After that—and the records 
prove it—Oll had one failure after another until all his 
money was sunk in non-producing shafts. He made and lost 
three fortunes during his years in the Joplin-Galena field. 
He always claimed the greatest calamity in his career was 
when that watch charm was broken. The blow that broke 
the luck charm broke the man. 
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RED HOT STREET WITH ITS FENCE DOWN 


Tz MAIN THOROUGHFARE of Galena, known as Red Hot 
Street, was the scene of many bloody fights. Like all min- 
ing camps, there was a saloon every few doors, and busi- 
ness was brisk. Sometimes a preacher would push his way 
through the throng in a saloon to hold a prayer meeting 
then and there. No person could have picked greener 
pastures. If the preacher was a fiddler who could play 
fetching tunes, he won attention quickly, and the drinkers 
listened to what he had to say. When Fiddling Sam, one 
of the circuit-riding preachers, came through the swinging 
doors, the noise always stopped. A smart preacher never 
talks long, and Fiddling Sam was smart. When he quit 
speaking, miners in the crowd, who had been moved by what 
he said, passed their rough hats around, and took up a col- 
lection to help the preacher and his work. 


But even while the preaching was going on inside, there 
was hell-raising on the streets outside. Some one was always 
being shot down on Red Hot Street. It was there that Tiger 
Bill, a notorious outlaw, was killed—by whom, it was never 
definitely known. Several were shooting at him at the same 
time. He was attended by a local character known to every 
one in the district as “Old Doc Jones.” In 1900, Dr. Clemuel 
Hood Jones arrived in this camp, where law was laughed at 
and death was daily. He was only one of forty doctors re- 
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quired to sew up the wounded, to usher babies into the camp, 
and to look after the health of the miners. When other 
doctors went away, Old Doc Jones remained. He was mayor 
of Galena three times, and was decorated again and again 
as the town’s most useful citizen. 

The north part of Galena today has been so undermined 
that cave-ins are common, damaging streets and houses. 
This section was once Empire City, bitter rival of Galena 
which lay to the south of Short Creek. Empire City was to 
the north of this creek, and Red Hot Street was the link be- 
tween the two, stretching into both towns. Since most of 
the early mines were north of Short Creek, residents of 
Empire City built a timber blockade ten feet high and half 
a mile long between the two settlements, to prevent a direct 
route from Galena to the diggings. 

Charles Topping, who lived in Empire City in 1877, 
wrote a letter, quoted in Livingston’s History, which ex- 
plained how this wall came to be built, and what happened 
to it: 

“The West Joplin Mining Co. owned the land 
Empire City was on, and all the lead was on their land. 
Several Galena men on Red Hot Street paid better 
prices for the lead than the company did, so miners 
sometimes ‘forgot’ to turn in their output until after 
dark. Then their mineral boxes would be broken open 
and robbed. It was to stop this that the company got 
the idea to build the stockade fence between the two 
towns. This was built of timber about the size of fence 
posts, set in a deep ditch, and it was made high enough 
and strong enough to turn anything, from a man to a 
mule; and it was long enough almost to shut out Galena 
from the rest of the world, to the west and north. 
Nearly everybody in both towns, except the West 
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Joplin Mining Co., was opposed to the building of this 
stockade. 
“Early one morning in the fall of 1877 there was 
a great noise in the direction of Red Hot Street. When 
the people looked that way, they saw a big fire. The 
stockade had been chopped down, saturated with coal 
oil, and was being burned; and there was plenty of 
another liquid, which was being carried in buckets and 
delivered to the men who were doing the work. The 
mining company had guards to protect the stockade, 
but they were conspicuous by their absence, about 
that time. Only one man was hurt. He was one of the 
workmen who insisted on setting in more posts. He 
got a shot in the leg. The mcb was fired with whiskey, 
and there probably would have been more burning that 
night, had not cooler heads advised them to desist. The 
stockade was rebuilt—or an attempt was made to re- 
build it. An injunction was ‘sued out’ in the court, and 
the stockade was declared unlawful. Although the mass 
of the citizens of Empire opposed the stockade, and 
many of the miners in that town assisted in tearing it 
down, many people in Galena always harbored a 
prejudice against Empire because of it.” 
The last thing Galena wanted was to be fenced in! 
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INO, UNO, DAMFINO 


Men LIKE TO NAME or characterize the tools they live by, 
from Henry Ford’s ‘“‘tin lizzie’ to former President Tru- 
man’s private airplane, ‘‘The Sacred Cow.” Miners like- 
wise named their mines and the diggings they lived in, 
from Roaring Camp to Oronogo (ore-or-no-go). 

Mines around Joplin often had unusual names, like 
Goodenough, Tenderfoot, the Eleventh Hour, Spot Cash. 
One mine was called Hello Dad, and another, Get There. 
A group of seven Negroes operated the Black Seven. 

Ragville was the name of a camp where nearly all the 
miners had been what they termed “rag-tail farmers.” 
Their mines had names reminiscent of the barnyard: the 
Red Rooster, the Blue Goose. ‘‘We could hardly scratch a 
living out of the farms we left behind us,”’ one prospector 
explained. “A man wants something more than scratch 
out of life.’ He was so relieved when he struck ore, he 
named his mine the Sweet Relief. 


One gouger, rabid about politics, could hardly do any 
prospecting when a political campaign was in full cry. He 
labeled one candidate, whose politics differed from his, a 
“yellow dog.” Just at that time the mine he was working 
failed him, and so he clapped on it the name of his political 
foe, and it became known as the Yellow Dog. 

Names given to the mines often ran in cycles, as if the 
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miners considered a mine “by any other name would not 
smell as sweet.’ An issue of the Joplin Globe in 1911 cited 
the “‘dog”’ cycle of names as a good example: “A good mine 
was opened up and a canine flourish attached to its name. 
Soon the district had the Bird Dog, White Dog, Red Dog, 
Bull Dog, and the Yellow Dog. An operator who opened 
up a mine nearby could think of no other dog names, but 
he resourcefully created a new species, the Green Dog.” 

The Joplin Globe added, “‘It takes a very little thing 
to influence the naming of a new mine. The finding of an 
old shoe while cleaning out a shaft caused a mine to be eall- 
ed the Old Shoe, and the starting of a shaft on Friday, fol- 
lowed by the striking of ore on Friday, caused another to 
be known as the Friday Mine. 

“The Jack Pot, the Big Casino, the Short Stop, and 
the Home Run evidently were named by men of sporting 
blood. Other operators liked to remember men they admir- 
ed, christening their mines the Uncle Joe, the Bob Ingersoll, 
the McKinley, and the Billy Sunday. 

“Some of the queerest names are the Navy Bean, the 
Hill Billy, the Leather Neck, Wild Pat, the Holy Moses, 
Great Scott, the What Cheer, and Little Hope.” 

Sometimes the names had no more reason than people’s 
names, like Thigbert or Araminta. In Leadville Hollow not 
far from Chitwood there was a group of mines with the 
best names of all, no matter what the reason. The first was 
Ino. Then came Uno. Next was Damfino, then Damfuno, 
and after that, Hell-on-Earth. 

Sometimes a mine was named because of the previous 
history of the person mining it. In 1874 there was a plague 
of grasshoppers in Kansas that swept into some sections 
of Missouri. Swarms so thick they were like a snowstorm 
darkened the sky. These grasshoppers ate the country 
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bare, leaving only the fence posts, which some claimed the 
‘hoppers used later for toothpicks! A Missouri entomolo- 
gist, C. V. Riley, advised the settlers to master their squeam- 
ishness and use the grasshoppers for food. Some brave citi- 
zens tried this fare, calling it a banquet of locusts and 
honey. But not many chose to make a diet of grasshoppers, 
and since there was nothing else to eat in eastern Kansas, 
settlers migrated to Missouri. 

One of the new arrivals, who located near Smelter Hill, 
was a Kansas preacher who brought with him his wife and 
two children. A bony nag to pull their wagon and a bony 
cow to provide a scanty milk supply were all they owned. 
The preacher soon realized that he could not live here by 
the Good Word alone. He hesitated to try mining, for he 
knew nothing at all about it. His oldest boy, who was 
strong enough to get work hoisting ore, asserted it was not 
necessary to know anything. The miners he worked for 
made from $15 to $25 a day, and he was sure they could do 
the same, if only they had a place to dig. 

The preacher hunted up Pat Murphy, one of Joplin’s 
founders, who often grubstaked prospectors. Murphy gave 
him grub, a pick and a shovel, and leased him a small lot. 
Father and son began to dig and haul dirt. The second day, 
at eight feet, they struck what seemed to be solid rock. Dis- 
appointed, the preacher went back to Pat Murphy and asked 
him to take back this worthless ground and give him another 
bit of promised land. ‘“‘Man alive!’”’ Murphy shouted when 
he came to inspect the shaft. ‘“‘That’s not solid rock you’ve 
hit—it’s solid lead. You’re a rich man.” 

And so he was. But the grasshoppers had driven the 
preacher out of Kansas and the mine he worked was always 
known as the Grasshopper Diggings. 
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THE KLONDIKE OF THE OZARKS 


Miauners, WITH AN EAR for colorful speech, brightened their 
drab surroundings by christening each new mining camp. 
Swindle Hill was the affectionate name for the hill on 
Joplin’s east Seventh Street, approached today by the via- 
duct that bridges the valley from Kentucky Avenue east- 
ward. In the first year of Joplin’s existence, the Swindle 
Deep mine on Swindle Hill, just west of today’s Lincoln 
school, yielded $100,000 worth of ore from one small shaft 
about the size of a town lot! The hill was not always a 
swindle! 

The Moon Range stretched to the north and east of the 
present Lincoln school. In those pre-satellite days, miners 
joked that they were “shooting for the Moon.” Alonzo 
Bradbury dug out a chunk of lead there, reputed to weigh 
four thousand pounds. He recruited the curious to help him 
enlarge his shaft and rig up a block and tackle to lift out 
the ore without breaking it up. Joplin miners, often un- 
lettered and unwashed, were as ingenious as the pyramid- 
building Egyptians. Without machinery, they hoisted the 
great block of ore, transferred it to a sled, and hauled it 
triumphantly down Main Street. The prize went on exhibi- 
tion at the American House, on the southeast corner of First 
and Main streets, the first hotel in west Joplin (which at 
that time was still called Murphysburg). 
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Lone Elm, on the hill and in the valley in the northern 
part of Joplin, west of Joplin Creek, took its name, so full of 
leafy overtones and lonely dignity, from a solitary elm tree 
growing by the roadside. A folk tale relates that a weary 
prospector took shelter under this tree. When he made his 
lucky strike, he called the area “Lone Elm” to commemo- 
rate his protective tree. 


By the middle 1870’s, over twenty-five hundred peo- 
ple were clinging to this Lone Elm family tree. Twenty 
business houses branched out, around the big central trunk 
of the Granby Furnace. At that time, this Lone Elm dis- 
trict was one of the most important in Joplin. But it was 
a mining camp built on mining land. When the houses 
were moved off the company property, the settlement faded 
away, leaving its most distinct reminder in the name of the 
Lone Elm road. 


Duenweg, to the east of Joplin, grew up much later than 
these earlier camps. In 1895, Duenweg was known as the 
infant wonder of the mining district. The infant brought 
forth howls of pain or pleasure for those who hurried there 
to try their luck. Several Joplin newsboys, who had saved 
their money for a stake, sank their earnings in a shaft and 
struck it rich. Appropriately, they called their mine the 
Newsboy. Perhaps just as appropriately, the Duenweg 
community took its name from the eastern heirs to the 
property, the Duenweg family. 


The richest camp in the whole mining field was called 
Prosperity. This Prosperity was not just around the corner: 
it was six miles east of Joplin, in the area of the old Troup 
mines. Nearly all of the four thousand people who once 
throve there are gone, and with them the twenty-four min- 
ing companies that kept Prosperity jumping. The wrecks 
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of old mills and their tailing piles are about all that remain 
of a vanished Prosperity. 

One of the new mining fields gradually became a part 
of Joplin. In 1876, a good paying lead mine was opened up 
on the Cox land, at that time about two and a half miles 
southwest of the main part of Joplin. The little community 
that grew up around this mine was known as the Cox Dig- 
gings. There was a country school by the same name. This 
rural atmosphere prevailed until 1890, when something hap- 
pened that changed the camp into a town. 

The Empire Zinc Company, which owned a large por- 
tion of the land where Cox Diggings was located, began 
active mining and made some phenomenal strikes. Every- 
body rushed to dig a better hole, and the community boom- 
ed. Cox Diggings became a lively town, and by common 
consent was called Blendville, because of the large quanti- 
ties of jack or zinc blende taken from the ground. The first 
mining queen of Joplin, Mrs. M. C. Allen, was one of the 
diligent miners in Blendville. 

T. W. Cunningham owned a farm in this area, the 
eighty acres which later became the residence section of 
Blendville. Cunningham thought more of the people who 
streamed there to hunt their fortunes than he did of his 
farm. He did a generous thing: he laid out his farm into 
town lots, and priced them so low that miners could afford 
to buy them. Those who were too poor to pay for a lot, or 
to build a house, he helped. He also gave lots for three 
churches and for a school. The houses were clustered south 
of Blendville’s main thoroughfare, which was the street 
now known as Gabby Street Boulevard or Twenty-Sixth 
Street, and was then called Stump Avenue. 

Tanyard Hollow, another mining district with a dis- 
tinctive name, lay to the south and west of this Blendville 
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addition. Teen-agers in Tanyard had no problem of pocket 
allowance in mining days. Many of them had luck similar 
to Tom Martin, who borrowed a grubstake from his father 
and was soon shoveling out zinc from the grassroots down. 
In a short time he was a millionaire and able to give his 
father a pocket allowance! 

Rich strikes like this, which continued to give hope to 
every newcomer and oldtimer, caused Joplin to be known at 
the turn of the century as the ‘Klondike of the Ozarks.” 


Rich strikes gave hope 
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ODYSSEY OF AN IRISH NEWSBOY 


ek HE FOUR CORNERS of Fourth and Main Streets, which in a 
way typify the hub of Joplin, have had their faces lifted 
with the changing years. 

On the northwest corner of Fourth and Main, where he 
had once shot a deer, Patrick Murphy built the Joplin Hotel 
in 1875. Memories of that old hotel go back to the days of 
kerosene lamps. Gas jets brightened the rooms in 1877, 
and ten years later there was no gloom in the inn when in- 
candescent lights began to crackle. These lights cast a glow 
over Joplin’s earliest social events, since an elegant hotel 
like: this helped to center the town’s activities at Fourth 
Street. 

Thomas Connor became the owner of the Joplin Hotel 
when he bought it at auction for $104,500. His strategy 
was unbeatable: he instructed the agent acting for him 
“always to bid $500 more than the last bidder.” 

Those were exciting days. Inside the hotel, or across 
the street where the House of Lords saloon was going full 
blast, mining deals and political plots incubated and hatch- 
ed. Outside in the street anything from a sudden fight to 
a footrace might explode. Tom Connor was skilled at foot- 
racing; before he had acquired his wealth, he and Dan Col- 
lins had arranged horse races and foot races, and had es- 
tablished a foot-race track north and east of the present 
Union Station. ; 
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One day a Kentucky Colonel hit town, the owner of a 
fine string of running horses, and in the inevitable races 
that ensued, the Joplin crowd won. With only $500 left, the 
Colonel sadly observed to friends in the Joplin Hotel lobby: 
“Those confounded horses! Why, I bet the rest of the roll 
that I, myself, can beat anybody in Joplin in a footrace.”’ 
History fails to tell us whether there was a gleam in Tom 
Connor’s eye, but his response was enthusiastic as he ac- 
cepted the Colonel’s challenge. 

Then and there, on the corner of Fourth and Main, a 
memorable two hundred yard footrace was run, one of 
Joplin’s prominent citizens galloping strenuously alongside 
the Colonel. Tom Connor emerged the victor and the Colonel 
returned to his native Kentucky, broke, sadder, and perhaps 
wiser. 

Connor replaced this old Joplin Hotel with the elaborate 
million dollar Hotel Connor, completed after his death in 
1907. This building towered eight stories above Main 
Street, topped with a roof garden where guests could get a 
bird’s eye view. Guests and birds still enjoy the roof, but 
the birds tend to make their presence felt. 

“Do something for your town’ was Connor’s credo, 
and building his hotel was one expression of what he believ- 
ed. Though out-of-town contractors offered lower bids on 
the construction, Connor said ‘‘the local boys can do it,” 
and Dieter and Wenzel got the job. ‘‘Let’s help Joplin” was 
his belief, and he lived his convictions so well that he may 
be called an ideal citizen. 

Although born in County Kerry, Ireland, Tom Connor 
grew up in Tiffin, Ohio. He left his boyhood home to join 
the Ohio Eighth, army of the Potomac, but because he was 
only thirteen years old nobody would give him a gun. He 
went along with the army as a newsboy and saw some of 
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Then and there they ran a footrace 
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the great battles of the Civil War. In time he was the news 
agent for an entire division and had a number of other boys 
of about the same age working for him. From this job he 
saved enough money to buy a team and wagon. With this 
he set out after the war to try his luck in the west, settling 
for a time in Seneca, Missouri, where he engaged in the liv- 
ery business. When the Discovery Shaft was sunk in Joplin, 
he moved to the raw little mining town in 1871 to try his 
luck again. Luck proved to be his twin sister. 

Whenever he had any money he bought land, much of 
it blighted waste and woodland that sold cheap, usually six 
dollars an acre. But like a flimsy dustjacket on a rare book, 
this cheap topsoil covered a wealth of mineral. The land 
was soon worth more than a thousand dollars an acre if he 
had wanted to sell. But he held property like a bulldog; what 
he got hold of, he hung onto, and soon royalties poured in 
from mining land he leased to others. By the time he was in 
his forties, Tom Connor was a millionaire. 

The stories are many about his philanthropies as a 
wealthy citizen. He gave whopping sums to the Catholic 
church in Joplin and in Tiffin, Ohio. He gave $15,000 to 
three Negro churches, and when two of them were blown 
away by a cyclone he gave again. His large donations help- 
ed St. John’s Hospital, while he dipped into his other pocket 
for $10,000 to help found the Children’s Home. 

Connor’s friends enjoyed his eccentricities. He had a 
lifelong superstition that it was bad luck to begin a journey 
on the left foot. If he stepped out the door left foot first, he 
went back and started over or never went at all. Once when 
he came across Percy Wenrich at Fourth and Main streets, 
he asked the boy to sing for him. Percy, later a well-known 
songwriter, had a remarkably true and beautiful tenor voice. 
At first he shied away from singing, right there on Main 
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Street, but Connor promised him a spanking new bicycle if 
he would. Percy could not resist, and sang his song to an 
interested crowd that quickly gathered. True to his word, 
Connor took the boy to a store down the street and bought 
him his first bicycle. 

He was not a believer in the old adage, if you look after 
the pennies, the pounds will take care of themselves. Dur- 
ing all his long business career, he was never known to 
accept a penny in change. The newsboys all knew this, 
and many a marathon was run from the News Herald of- 
fice with the papers steaming hot off the press, to see which 
boy could reach him first. The winner was sure of a nickel, 
maybe even a dime, as his reward. Connor had no particu- 
lar aversion to pennies—he simply did not want them clut- 
tering up his pockets. 

His love of children was most tenderly expressed to- 
ward a little motherless girl. He had no children of his own, 
and no one to share his life; his wife had for many years 
been a patient in St. Vincent’s institution in St. Louis. Even 
with all the friends he had, he was lonely. When he fell ill 
in 1905, he therefore welcomed the daily visits to his sick- 
bed of a little eight-year-old girl, Agnes O’Hern, who came 
each morning to his hotel room bearing a pitcher of fresh 
buttermilk and wearing a large smile. 

Agnes’ mother was dead, her father old and ill. The 
Sisters of Mercy took care of the little girl. Tom Connor 
began to look forward to her visits, enjoying her sweet 
smile and her constant interest in his health. He found 
himself longing for her company when she was absent. 

As he began to improve, he realized with dismay that 
getting well would also get rid of Agnes. As soon as he 
was fully recovered, he negotiated with Agnes’ dying father 
to adopt her. In this way Tom Connor became a father near 
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the end of his own lifetime. Small Agnes continued to love 
and cherish the man who had adopted her, and when he died 
a few years later, he left his great estate to his nieces and 
nephews, and to Agnes, the little girl with the million dollar 
smile. 
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YOU CAN BANK ON THIS CORNER 


A rounp THE AREA centered at Fourth and Main Streets 
the busy heart of Joplin has pumped steadily through the 
years. Many colorful characters who paraded past this 
corner and vanished into the shadows of time have left their 
memory and their mark on the town. 

Landmarks on this corner have fortunately been sub- 
stantial—banks and hotels. The Connor Hotel, described 
in an earlier chapter, and the Keystone Hotel soar above 
Main Street to help give Joplin an imposing skyline. The 
Keystone, which stands on the southeast corner of Main at 
Fourth, on the site of the former Bonner livery stable, was 
built by E. Z. Wallower in 1892. This structure rose six 
stories high, topped by pinnacles and towers reminiscent of 
a medieval castle. A breathtaking ascent to the top of the 
building was made by the first elevator to be installed in 
Joplin. Small boys plagued the operator for free rides and 
spent many a blissful hour skimming up and down in the 
mining town’s new kind of shaft—an elevator shaft. 


E. Z. Wallower was a civic leader from Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, who with his son, Frank C. Wallower, initiat- 
ed many business enterprises in this mining district, in- 
cluding the expansion and development with A. H. Rogers 
of the extensive Southwest Missouri Electric Railway sys- 
tem. While he had a head for business, Wallower also had 
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an eye for beauty. He engaged special stonecutters from 
his native state to shape the elaborate designs for the Key- 
stone facade. The face carved in the big pillar at the corner 
of Fourth and Main is supposed to be a likeness of E. Z. 
Wallower himself. 

When the four-story addition was later added in the 
rear, extending the building to Virginia Avenue, the Key- 
stone became for a time the longest hotel in the state. 

At the Fourth Street corner of the Keystone an en- 

trance led into the Joplin National Bank. Joseph E. (Joe) 
Garm, former president of the bank, recalls one of the 
depositors who helped bring color to the corner. Albert 
O. Nichols, a big, handsome miner with a mighty physique, 
sometimes varied life’s routine by going on a mighty binge. 
At such times, Nichols conducted himself in a gentlemanly 
manner. Coming into the bank to transact his business, he 
would sign his name with a flourish of fancy curlicues and 
arabesques. Drunk or sober, he always wrote with this 
same style. 
‘ What gave Nichols’ condition away was his habit of 
standing on the corner of Fourth and Main presenting roses 
to all the ladies who passed. His courtly manners made 
the gesture chivalrous—to each he tipped his hat, then 
proffered a lovely rose. As soon as one arm full of roses 
was exhausted he bought another, until the florists’ sup- 
ply was in turn exhausted. Only then did the gallant 
Nichols retire to sleep it off. 

The Joplin National Bank switched sides in 1923, to 
the southwest corner of Fourth and Main. In the early days, 
a rambling frame building known as Ferguson’s Hall had 
stood there. Its appearance was ramshackle at the time it 
was torn down, but the old hall had done yeoman service for 
Joplin since the 1870’s. Lodge groups and clubs met there; 
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the corridors buzzed with children on their way to tempo- 
rary schoolrooms; congregations of the faithful held their 
church services; business offices occupied the remaining 
space. No wonder the old building began to totter! 

During the First World War, this southwest corner was 
a vacant lot where Joplin held Liberty Bond rallies. A big 
thermometer registered the buying fever, only in this in- 
stance everyone rejoiced to see the fever rising. It was here 
that Jimmy Worth, one of Joplin’s unusual characters, was 
caught one day during a bond drive and given a “shake 
down” for what money he had on him. To everyone’s 
astonishment, money-toting Jimmy carried $1700 in a money 
belt. He gave it all, and the thermometer soared. 

The sturdy Joplin National Bank Building, erected on 
this corner after the war, and first called the Liberty Build- 
ing was a landmark in the city until 1953 when the Joplin 
National and First National banks merged. In that year, it 
was rebuilt to house the gleaming First National Bank and 
office building, a larger structure expanded to include 
neighboring business establishments. 

The amazing feature about “banking on Fourth and 
Main” is that any corner would do. Through the years, a 
bank has stood at some time or another on each of the four 
corners. The Banking House of P. Murphy, later called 
the Miners Bank, operated in the old Joplin Hotel on the 
northwest corner until it moved to new quarters in the 
Miners Bank Building on Fourth and Joplin Streets. The 
Miners Bank was absorbed in 1930 by the Conqueror First 
National bank, which changed its name in 1934 to the First 
National Bank of Joplin. 

Julius Becker, who has been associated with Joplin’s 
banks since 1888 (the First National, the Conqueror Trust, 
and the Citizens State) recalls a bank on the northeast 
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corner of Fourth and Main in 1882, the year after Mr. 
Becker arrived in Joplin. This was Thomas Cunningham’s 
Bank of Joplin, which later moved to 405-409 Main 
Street. (Cunningham’s bank was taken over by the First 
National bank in 1917). Becker chuckles at the memory of 
how Cunningham started his bank with a capital of $5,000, 
and had made it $300,000 by 1907. To combat a money pan- 
ic in that year, Cunningham nationalized his bank, calling it 
the Cunningham National. He converted $200,000 of bonds 
into national currency and thus helped restore confidence 
in Joplin. He let each of three other Joplin banks have 
$50,000 and kept the rest for his own bank. Cunningham’s 
Bank of Joplin featured female employees, unusual at the 
turn of the century. Chief among the women workers was 
Tillie Ade (Mrs. Frank C.) who started working there on 
Saturdays for fifty cents a day when she was ten years old. 

When the First National Bank built a three-story brick 
building at 411 Main Street in the early 1890’s, there were 
three banks in a row from Fourth Street along the east 
side of Main. The Bank of Joplin stood north of the First 
National, and the Keystone Hotel on the corner housed the 
Joplin National Bank. 

According to a history of the banks in Joplin, compiled 
by Gale Graham of the First National, the old Joplin Na- 
tional has the unique record of having operated on all four 
corners of Fourth and Main. It opened its doors on the 
northeast corner, moved to the Joplin Hotel on the north- 
west, switched to the southeast when the Keystone Hotel 
was finished, and sallied over to the southwest after the 
First World War when the Liberty Building was erected. 

Fourth and Main thus seemed to sprout banking hous- 
es. Citizens who go there to “pass the buck” call it the 
most moneyed corner in Joplin. 
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IT HAPPENED AT FOURTH AND MAIN 


ali HE NORTHEAST CORNER of Fourth and Main is the site of 
some colorful history. There stood what was called the 
Worth Building. It was substantial, built of brick and three 
stories high, with fifty feet on Main and a hundred and ten 
along Fourth. This edifice had been built by a widow who 
came to west Joplin in 1872 when it was still Murphysburg, 
and bought the valuable corner for $450.00. This lady was 
known as Mrs. Betz, though on the deed her name was spell- 
ed, or mispelled, “Berz.’”’ She herself was illiterate, sign- 
ing her name with a mark. 

The man who later made his mark on that corner was 
an Irishman named James H. Worth, popularly called Jim- 
my. He drove a horse-drawn cab, as neat a rig as a lonely 
widow ever saw. Though his nags were not “high-stepping 
strutters,” Jimmy made up for that in his own dapper 
dress. His carriage stood just outside the widow Betz’ 
building, where he was literally under her eye. Jimmy 
paid handsome court to the widow, and in about 1897, mar- 
ried her. He never ceased taking her “out for the air” in his 
hack, and one cold, wet day he took her for a long ride—her 
last. She contracted pneumonia and soon died. 

Now Jimmy Worth, who was called “‘the Colonel,” was 
sole owner of the lucrative building at Fourth and Main. 
His income was not too seriously reduced by the fact that 
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Mrs. Betz had earlier sold the east forty-seven feet of her 
property, toward the alley, to Louis F. Peters. Rentals from 
the front building brought $800 to $1700 per month into 
Jimmy’s pockets. 


Donehoo’s drugstore, in the front corner, later gave 
way to the United Cigar stand, a flashing house of mirrors; 
just back of it crouched the Hub Lunch, known for its roast 
beef on rye and its “brain” sandwiches. On the Main Street 
side a splendid marble entranceway led to the apartments 
and hotel above. To the north of this glossy invitation to 
ascend the staircase was a drugstore operated by Verne 
Wilder. The peering passerby glimpsed a busy barbership 
underneath the drugstore. 

At another remodeling, a Chinese restaurant blossom- 
ed on the upper floors of the Peters building at the rear. 
Mrs. Frona Norman, who at one time managed the Worth 
Hotel, created the Chinese atmosphere by painting the 
ceiling in oriental style and installing Buddhas and incense 
burners. There was nothing oriental about Frona, but she 
was creative, and Joplin had what looked like a Chinese 
restaurant. An earlier version of the far eastern “tea 
house” had graced the rooms above the old Star Theatre on 
the northwest corner of Fifth and Virginia. Before that 
corner was torn out for the erection of the Fox Theatre, the 
Star had offered Joplin some of its best variety shows. 
All of Joplin, especially the male citizens, loved the Star’s 
Ruby Darby, who talked her songs and heaved them at the 
delighted audience in Mae West style. 

Changes also came to the northeast Fourth Street corn- 
er. A cafe opening off Fourth Street was named by John 
Davenport “The House of Lords,” a tribute to the real 
old House of Lords at 319 Main street which died after pro- 
hibition came in. The corner was torn out, marble entryway 
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and all, to make way for Jim Jackson’s drugstore, a loca- 
tion occupied now by Haynes’ Rexall store. 

The changing face of Fourth and Main little affected 
“Colonel” Jimmy Worth. His rent money continued to fill 
his pockets, and Jimmy was able to indulge his wildest 
fancy—a challenging wardrobe. His appearance was so 
astonishing that no one who ever saw him standing on his 
corner ever forgot him. 

He was not prepossessing: black hair, sallow com- 
plexion, so stumpy and longarmed that some described him 
as “a gorilla in fancy dress’—because in his case, the cloth- 
es certainly made the man. He wore loud suits, often with 
a bold stripe or outsized check, and a garish vest, sometimes 
a bright plaid or again just a bilious solid color. At times 
he chose plus fours and a baggy cap, but most often he wore 
a derby hat. His ties made a stabbing splash of color, or 
perhaps he chose to obscure the tie with a large diamond 
stickpin. When he donned his diamond rings as well, he 
hired a private detective to stand nearby as a guard. He 
was known to show off by lighting his stogies with $20 
bills: Jimmy had money to burn! 

His shoes were Jimmy Worth’s dearest fancy. One pair 
of his white top patent leather shoes had a small lock. A 
chain ran up from his shoes to his waist or his wrist, thus 
securing him to himself. In some shoes the buttons were 
enhanced with diamonds; others had bright copper toes. 
His greatest joy came from the brogans to which light 
bulbs were attached. He could make them light up by work- 
ing a switch hidden in his pocket. He also had a vest with 
light bulbs down the front, which flared up whenever Jim- 
my pressed his chin against his collar. No lightning bug was 
better prepared. 

Legend has it that these flashing lights once saved 
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Jimmy’s life. He was kidnapped, so the story goes, and 
hanged from a tree near the outskirts of town. The hang- 
ing was actually a slow strangulation, but after his captors 
left him alone to die, Jimmy was able to press his chin 
against the switch that made his light bulbs flash. Drivers 
along the road stopped to investigate the blinking lights, 
in time to save what Jimmy called “his blinking life.” 

There he stood on Fourth and Main, going on and off, 
a familiar figure in Joplin until his death in 1933. In the 
days before neon signs became common, Jimmy Worth help- 
ed to brighten the corner where he was. 


No lightning bug was better prepared 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


| OPLIN AT ONE TIME had a saloon “almost every other 
door,” aS men remembered those free-for-all days. It was 
a rough, tough mining camp to begin with, and despite its 
growing number of quiet, hardworking citizens who never 
made the headlines, the town had a nationwide reputation. 


Miners who traveled from one digging to another al- 
ways carried their stories with them, and wherever they 
went, they spread above all others the fame of one Joplin 
establishment, the House of Lords. During the first World 
War, a Joplin sailor was asked by a bartender in Panama, 
“Is the House of Lords still running?’ Mining engineers 
in Peru and Bolivia have been questioned about the famous 
bar and gambling house. 


Its name alone was part of its appeal. W. B. (Billy) 
Patton named the House of Lords about 1892. He had 
searched for the right name ever since the popular rendez- 
vous opened a year or so earlier. Patton hit upon the idea 
of having suggestions placed in a goldfish bowl, from which 
he would draw the winner. He kept drawing and discarding 
slips of paper until he found the one he liked: The House of 
Lords. This title was entered by an Englishman tempo- 
rarily staying at the brand new Keystone Hotel. Owner 
Billy Patton was so delighted with the distinguished name 
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he had ‘“‘The House of Lords” and a royal crest emblazoned 
in the floor of the entryway. 

This three-story brick building stood at 319-21 Main 
Street, diagonally across from the Connor Hotel. Along 
the front a cigar stand was tucked into the shallow entry- 
way, with a corridor running along the south side to the 
cafe. A bar, which opened off this dining room, was also 
reached by a north passage from the front door. A stair- 
way from the front led to gambling rooms on the second 
floor, and those who wanted to keep climbing found a third 
floor populated with ladies, in waiting. 

A picture of the cafe taken in 1899 shows George 
Schuri, the proprietor, in a sea of linen-covered tables set 
beside a potted palm and a pot-bellied stove. (Schuri later 
sold to Riley Robertson, who sold to Charlie Kelly, from 
whom its last owners, E. C. Peregoy and Bert McCullough, 
bought and ran the establishment until prohibition sealed its 
doors). Satisfied customers early nicknamed the cafe the 
“Delmonico’s of the West,” and an advertisement claimed 
“no city on the continent has a more elegant or perfectly 
appointed cafe, and it is patronized with that liberality for 
which the west is famous.” This gourmet’s heaven was 
never closed, and made the brag that its chefs always had 
their irons on the fire. 

One of the secrets of the House of Lords’ popularity 
was that it lived up to its brag—the food was delicious, the 
service excellent. Bud Phillips, a favorite chef, specialized 
in preparing fancy steaks and other meat dishes. Owner 
Riley Robertson has explained what made the meat so good. 
Choice cuts were stored under proper temperature condi- 
tions until they were “ripe,” covered with a black mold. 
When this was scraped off, the cured porterhouse or rib 
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steak could be described in one word: “larrupin’. 
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Ike (Isaiah) Minck, who came to the cafe as a waiter 
in 1907 and stayed on as manager until it closed in 1920, 
recalls that all the cooks in his kitchen were colored, ‘‘and 
the best in the world.” One white cook only, Mrs. Brad- 
bury, specialized in pastries. ““SShe made the best apple pies 
you ever tasted,” Minck reflected, adding with a great sigh: 
“And she moved to California!” 

This excellent cuisine attracted all kinds of customers. 
Among the patrons were many of Joplin’s most prominent 
citizens, mingling with eastern capitalists who were in the 
district to conclude mining deals and other business vent- 
ures. Tablecloths at the House of Lords often served as 
scratch pads for diagrams, figures, even terms of a lease— 
Minck saw many a tablecloth, too valuable a record to leave 
behind, go home in an overcoat pocket. 

A rougher element also found the dining room at- 
tractive, but once inside, customers were supposed to be- 
have. As Minck pointed out, ‘“‘We had tables for ladies, 
and when they ate there, they had to act like ladies even 
if they weren’t.’”’ But rowdies sometimes tried to “upset 
the show.” One evening five of Duenweg’s toughest char- 
acters filed in and commandeered a table. When the waiter 
asked what they would have, they yelled, ‘““We’ll have a 
helluva time—we’re going to take this place apart.” Minck, 
who was big and strong, usually handled these affairs by 
himself, but since the odds were five to one, he asked his 
brother to help throw them out. They wrestled the toughs 
out past the tables and threw them into the street. Ike had 
hardly a bruise, but his brother received a blow in the jaw 
that put him on a soup diet for three weeks. 

A dining room was opened up on the second floor of the 
House of Lords, with a balcony overlooking the tables be- 
low. Music played while the customers dined, one of the 
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outstanding features of the House of Lords being the or- 
chestras and bands that made the place lively. Sometimes 
a lone musician played the piano. He was always a champion 
player, like Scott Joplin, often called the creator of ragtime. 

During the First World War, banquets were given in 
this cafe for all the men who left Joplin for the service— 
thirty-seven hundred in all. Speeches were made by promi- 
nent citizens like United States congressman Perl Decker, 
the “‘silver-tongued orator,” and State Senator John Ma- 
lang, originator of the first Missouri road plan. The boys, 
thus fortified with food and noble sentiment, marched up 
the street to the railway station behind a blaring band. Ike 
Minck’s name was the fifty-first in the nation drawn in the 
draft, but James (Jim) Leonard, who was head of the 
draft board in Joplin, considered Minck’s services in man- 
aging the House of Lords as important as any he could do 
in the army. Leonard, a forceful man who looked (and 
sometimes acted) a little like Teddy Roosevelt, guided Joplin 
through the troubled war days as liaison between the people 
and the army draft. When feeling ran high against the 
enemy Leonard by his persuasiveness and good sense pre- 
vented ugly incidents from occuring against Joplin’s excel- 
lent citizens of German descent. 
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CRIME AND INSPIRATION 


On THE SECOND FLOOR of the House of Lords a runway, 
built over the alley, connected with the Joplin Globe on 
Virginia. Gilbert Barbee, who controlled the Globe, owned 
the House of Lords’ building, and he found this bridge a 
convenient path between the apartment where he lived at 
the Globe and the upper room ‘“‘where the boys were.” 
Around these gambling tables many wild arguments arose, 
sometimes ending in rough-and-tumble fights, and at least 
three times in death. The men who were killed included a 
negro porter, a flourishing gambler, and a young man of a 
prominent family. 

Mike Evans, a well-known mining figure in the Joplin 
area, recalled an amusing episode at the bar in the House 
of Lords. It was his custom to go there with James Fitzer, 
who built many a mill in the Joplin mining district. One 
evening, in company with two of their cronies, the men had 
a few drinks, and Fitzer had a few too many. With a dime 
in his hand, he came up to his buddies: “Look, boysh, if 
only I had fifteen cents more, I could get a drink.’ Since 
he obviously did not need another drink, they ignored him. 
Fitzer finally leaned up against the bar near the door and 
apparently fell asleep. Just then the Salvation Army lass 
came in. When these four were in the bar, she knew each 
would give her a dime, and she timed her arrival to collect 
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that forty cents. After the others pitched their coins into 
the tambourine, she started out past the dozing Fitzer. He 
roused up, held out the dime he was still clutching, and said, 
“Here’s your dime. Don’t you pass me up. That’s what I’ve 
been waiting here for.” 

Joe Dorizzi, at one time a bartender at the House of 
Lords, was a true diplomat. If someone started out without 
paying his bill, he would say, “Did I give you your change, 
boys?” Once when Mike Evans and his friends started out, 
Dorizzi advised, “Now when you get back to the Connor, if 
you can’t find your billfolds, don’t blame me—you haven’t 
had them out, over here.” 

In this bar there were seven famous paintings, all of 
them nudes. Varying stories were told about the artist who 
painted the big picture behind the bar. Supposedly, he was 
a nationally famous artist who sometimes went on a tower- 
ing binge. To keep himself in whiskey and a few bites of 
food, he painted the portrait. He never signed his work, 
since he doubtlessly wanted to keep his identity anonymous. 

Various tales also circulated about the subject of the 
portrait. Some thought she was the daughter of a prominent 
family from a nearby city; others believed she was ‘‘one of 
the girls” from the third floor of the House of Lords; a 
third rumor called her an honest Irish washwoman’s 
daughter, Lilly Belle Murphy, who had been charmed by 
the hard-drinking artist who loved her, painted her, and left 
her “hanging on the wall.” Rolla Stephens, a well-known 
Joplin realtor, has composed an ode to poor Lilly Belle, 
and has a small print of the portrait for which she may have 
posed. 

Only one of the original paintings is known to remain 
in Joplin today, in the possession of Frona Norman. It is 
her belief that an artist from New York came to Joplin to 
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do the paintings and that his models were all girls from 
the convenient third floor of the House of Lords. Girls 
who followed the path of easy virtue always set this estab- 
lishment as their goal. Acceptance there marked them as 
really good bad girls. The lone existing portrait, painted on 
tapestry, depicts a pensive nude maiden with streaming 
blond hair, sitting with a lyre in her hands and gazing off 
into the far blue yonder. The pose suggests a kind of Lore- 
lei-on-the-rocks! 


Thomas Hart Benton, Missouri’s world-famous artist, 
described one of the missing paintings in his autobiography, 
“An Artist In America.” At seventeen, he had come from 
his home in Neosho to work as a surveyor in the Joplin dig- 
gings. He worked long hours in the burning sun, climbing 
over shale and crushed rock that shimmered in the heat and 
burned through the leather of his boots. One Saturday night 
he determined to quench his thirst at a downtown bar. 
There were plenty of them, along with other devices to part 
a man from his money. Benton chose the House of Lords, 
which had a big name for glittering swank, and he felt he 
had to see it. He only hoped no one would recognize him, 
since the place was full of substantial businessmen, along 
with the rough-necks, and there was a risk that some friend 
of Benton’s family would know him. He wanted no one to 
regard him as a seventeen-year-old boy. He was a man. 

- Then he saw the picture across from the bar. “This was 
a famous painting in the locality. It depicted a naked girl 
with a mask on her face. She was lying across a bed and 
appeared to be dying from a knife wound. In the back- 
ground was a young man in fancy costume. He was about 
to stab himself. The story, which hung in gold letters be- 
side the picture, told that the girl was his sister with whom, 
after a night at a masked ball, he had engaged in amorous 
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play. Discovering too late her true identity, he had stuck 
his knife into her and was ready to go to work on himself.” 

Young Thomas Hart Benton’s interest in this picture 
caught the attention of the men up and down the bar. Seeing 
how young he was they began to tease him unmercifully. 
The boy grew hot with embarassment, and in desperate de- 
fense, he said he was not studying the picture because of any 
interest in the naked girl, but because he was an artist and 
wanted to see how it was done. 

The men suggested that he go to the newspaper office 
around the corner and see if he could get a job as an artist 
for the paper. Benton, still acting the part of a grown man, 
swaggered out and did just that. The editor told Benton he 
would hire him if he could sketch a convincing likeness of 
the counter man at the corner drugstore. The boy brought 
back a passable sketch and was hired on the spot. He spent 
the next few formative months of his life working for the 
Joplin American. (This paper, called the Southwest Ameri- 
can, was published in Joplin in 1905, then was moved to 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, where it continues to this day.) 

Thomas Hart Benton made the record clear: ‘Those 
kidding roughnecks with their good-humored, amused faces, 
lost as they are to me in the vague memory of the shining 
bar at the House of Lords, determined in a way the life I 
was to follow... They threw me back on the only abilities 
that distinguished me from the run of boys, those abilities 
which I had abandoned for more active things. By a little 
quirk of fate, they made a professional artist of me. It 
had never seriously occurred to me before that I wanted 
to be an artist. Certainly I had never declared myself one 
until the kidding in the House of Lords.” 

Benton became an artist with a world-wide reputa- 
tion. In Missouri he is especially famous for the murals at 
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the Capitol in Jefferson City, and for his mural completed 
in 1961 at the Truman Library in Independence. If the 
rowdy old-time House of Lords inspired him to become an 
artist, as he claims, the famous old saloon was indeed a 
place of both “‘crime and inspiration.” 
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Cover of Bob Darch’s popular rag, ‘‘House of Lords.” 
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THE UNSINKABLE TITANIC 


T ose WHO REMEMBER Joplin’s lusty young days always 
recall one unusual personality who throve in the free-and- 
easy times: Titanic Slim Thompson. He was all that his 
name implied, over six feet tall and barely weighing a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and the feats he achieved were “‘ti- 
tanic.”’ 

The young man excelled in all kinds of sports: whenever 
he discovered a lack of skill in himself, he worked at it until 
he became a little better than any other contender. He first 
came out of Cassville because he was able to win a baseball 
pitching contest—he could just throw farther than anyone 
else. With the money won in this contest, he came to busier 
districts where he could match his brains and skill against 
all comers. 


Titanic Slim was always ready to bet, usually on a sure 
thing that he had already figured out. For instance, in his 
hotel room he had a soft pine board attached to the wall. 
From his chair he could flip a knife so expertly it would 
land wherever he chose on that board. He was so accurate, 
Ne-sometimes showed his skill by throwing the knife between 
a.man’s spread fingers. He would bet those who came to 
his room that he could kill a fly that settled on that board. 
Anyone who did not know his prowess took him up on it. 
“Ti” then cut that fly in two with one flip of his knife. 
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He bet one time that he could stand in the street and 
toss a pumpkin up on the roof of the eight-storied Connor 
Hotel. Everyone knew he could not get the momentum 
behind as big an object as a pumpkin, and so the bets were 
busy. The crowd followed Ti out of the House of Lords 
saloon to watch this. Just outside the door a boy was sta- 
tioned with a small pumpkin which Ti had long ago picked 
out: it was practically petrified and about the size of a base- 
ball. Easily grasping it in his hand, Ti wound up and 
“threw a pumpkin onto the roof of the Connor.” 

Once, Titanic bet he could make a cat pick up a coke 
bottle and carry it thirty feet. Accused of having a trained 
cat, he said they could go out in the alley and pick up the 
first cat that came along. When they found a cat, Ti wrap- 
ped his handkerchief securely around a coke bottle, and 
picked the cat up by the tail. A cat so suspended will spread 
its claws and grab at whatever it can reach. This cat, 
dangled right over the handkerchief-tied bottle, caught its 
claws in the cloth and actually lifted up the bottle. Ti then 
carried the cat thirty feet, when he let go of its tail and 
the cat jumped free. 

There came a time when Ti worked hard to arrange a 
good bet. He found a barkeeper, a Texan named Gooddee, 
whose reputation for muckleheadedness was well known. 
Gooddee had never been to school a day in his life, and 
could not spell d-o-g. Titanic Slim took the bartender under 
his secret tutoring. Patiently, over a period of weeks, he 
taught Gooddee to spell two words: hippopotamus and rhin- 
oceros. When his pupil had painfully learned his lesson, Ti 
remarked one evening that maybe the bartender wasn’t so 
dumb—maybe he could spell a really big word. “Like what?’ 
the men asked. “Perhaps the name of some animal, like 
hippopotamus or rhinoceros,” Ti suggested. The men fell 
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in with the idea and betting was heavy as the group de- 
scended on the saloon where Gooddee was at his post. Ti 
went up to him. ‘Can you spell hippopotamus for us?” 

The lanky Texan knew what was expected of him. Ina 
loud voice, so that there could be no mistake that he knew, 
he spelled ‘“‘R-h-i-n-o-c-e-r-o-s.”” This was one time that Ti- 
tanic Slim lost a bet, and he knew the mistake had been his— 
he had taught his pupil too much. The bartender was just 
a one-word man. 

At another time when Ti was traveling with several 
companions to Claremore to take the baths, the car passed 
a field where a farmer was sowing his crop. No one knew 
what he was planting, but Ti said he would bet it was hemp. 
The men, tired of his out-guessing them, took him up on it, 
for no one in this region ever grew hemp. They had him, 
this time. 

Dog-tired from their long ride, the men spent the night 
at the nearest town. Next morning they drove back out to the 
farmer’s fields and asked him what he was sowing. 
“Hemp,” he said. The men paid Ti. Later, they learned he 
had gone back in the middle of the night to bribe the farmer 
to say he was planting hemp. 

One of Titanic Slim’s pastimes was horse-shoe pitch- 
ing. Mike Evans, a colorful mining man in the Joplin area, 
happened to know a boy in Picher, Oklahoma, who had 
beaten the world’s champion horse-shoe pitcher at an ex- 
hibition in Cuba. Mike remarked, “I know a boy in Picher 
who can beat you at horse-shoes.’”’? When Ti showed up at 
Picher, the boy took him on and won Ti’s money. Within 
fifteen minutes Ti had already won it back, by throwing 
coins, and calling them as he tossed. The boy knew nothing 
about Ti’s technique—he had a way of spinning the coin so 
that it seemed to be going over and over, but it actually re- 
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mained in the position Ti held it, and fell just the way he 
called it. 


One of Ti’s best stunts was driving golf balls. Before 
he had ever played a game of golf, he bet several golfers 
that he could drive a ball farther than they could. They 
knew he did not play golf, and so they felt certain of win- 
ning. What they did not know was that he had practiced 
arduously for months, driving golf balls until he had per- 
fected a tremendous drive that could out-distance that of 
any ordinary player. The golfers gleefully took his bet—and 
he took them! 

Later, Titanic Slim became an expert golfer. He con- 
tinued to win his bets, if he kept traveling from links to 
links. Sometimes he offered to play the course, for high 
stakes, the players using the same set of clubs. Ti careful- 
ly saw to it that his clubs were the ones to be used. They 
were a special set, off balance and awry, with which he had 
practiced so long that he knew how to compensate for their 
errors. His opponents found their game hopelessly sloppy 
and he easily defeated them. He varied this technique by 
playing left-handed, in a strange community of course, 
where he was not known. His game was off, played from 
the left like this, and he found no difficulty in getting play- 
ers to wager high bets against him. When the stakes were 
down, Ti switched to his regular right-handed game and won 
in a walk. He always left town on the run after these tricks. 

Titanic Slim became quite wealthy. He never tried to 
keep his word or pay off an obligation and outwitted every- 
one whenever he was able. The last bet Mike Evans heard 
of his making was in Kansas City. Ti bet he could drive a 
golf ball across a big lake there. The distance was so great 
that it was not humanly possible, and everyone bet him on 
that one. Ti asked only to be allowed to pick his day. All 
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agreed on any date he set, just so they saw the exhibition. 
Ti waited until a real cold spell struck and the lake froze 
over. Then Ti drove that golf ball out across the ice—and 


it is probably still going! 


Everyone bet him on that one 
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“LOOK MA—TWO HANDS!” 


O xz OF JOPLIN’S favorite sons was Percy Wenrich, “the 
music man” of his generation who helped to link ragtime 
with the rhythms that later grew out of it. He also was a 
bridge between the old way of life in the free-swinging 
mining camp and the fast-moving tempo of modern times, 
since his life spanned the era from 1880 until 1952. 

When he was a teenager, Percy Wenrich became a 
member of his own “‘beat’’ generation—those who believed 
in the ragtime beat. He played the piano nimbly, and often 
played sheet music for customers at the old J. Frank Wil- 
liams music store, the location of Ernie Williamson’s store 
in the 1960’s. He and his friend Reuben (Rube) Stone sat 
at pianos placed back to back and hammered out the melo- 
dies on the old uprights. Percy’s favorite was “‘Bunch of 
Blackberries ;” every time he played it, he began humming 
and felt the urge to write songs of his own. 


“Rube” Stone was a public entertainer well-known in 
the mining district. Stone and his friend from Miami, 
Oklahoma, Holt Hurst, often gave programs at the old Club 
Theatre at Fourth and Joplin Streets. Percy Wenrich, a 
more-than-interested bystander, in later years stored a 
horde of his compositions in the corner tower of that struc- 
ture. Bob Darch, the rag-time piano player whom Joplin 
took to its heart in the 1960’s, had the old floors and walls 
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pried loose when he learned this, trying to discover this hid- 
den treasure, but he found out that the fire there in 1927 had 
destroyed everything. 

What the young Percy wanted to do desperately was to 
get into the House of Lords bar to hear the famous negro 
song-writer, Scott Joplin, who was playing there in 1896. 
Percy’s desire was only whetted when he was able to hear 
two other famed negro piano players: Thomas Greene Be- 
thune, ‘‘Blind Tom,” who called his music “My Daylight,” 
and so named one of his compositions; and John W. Boone, 
“Blind Boone,” who composed favorites like “I’m Ala- 
bammy Bound.” These two men who brought happy mo- 
ments to so many seemed to share a similar fate. Besides 
their musical talent and their blindness, they both were 
born in Warrensburg, and both were buried in Columbia, 
Missouri. 

It was one thing to get into the Methodist Church, 
where Percy Wenrich heard Blind Boone perform, but it 
was a different story when it came to getting into the 
House of Lords. Percy was under age, not quite sixteen. He 
eyed the front door to the bar enviously, as he stood on the 
sidewalk beside the group of women who also had their eyes 
on the door one Saturday night. It was the custom, arrang- 
ed by the saloon operators with the mining companies, to 
pay off the miners over the bar. They were paid in heavy 
silver dollars, with the hope that miners would lighten their 
load by spending plenty of them right there. Many did, or 
rather they exchanged one kind of load for another. Their 
women-folk, not allowed inside the bar, waited on the side- 
walk, leaning against the chest-high brass rail that ran 
across the front of the building. So many people had fallen 
or been pushed through the plate glass windows that the 
brass railing was put up outside as a protection. To go 
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inside after their men, the women sometimes hired two 
toughs who hung around the front entrance for that very 
purpose. The toughs threw the husbands out, at two dollars 
a throw. 

As Perey Wenrich had no desire to be.thrown out too, 
he devised a plan. His resourceful friend, Rube Stone, had 
| made a friend of one of Joplin’s early day colorful figures, 
Lionel “Babe” Latour. He was a gambling man, the kind 
often written about in novels “who had a heart of gold.” 
Babe Latour was a “real dog,” never turning down an hon- 
est plea for help. Anyone who came to him, white or black, 
high or low, asking for a little money to help him through 
a hard time, always received five dollars. No more, no less 
—everyone knew that five dollars was Latour’s unvarying 
Pitt 

The gambler took life with a flourish. He had a little 
colored boy who held the door for him, brushed him off, 
smoothed the way for his progress. Babe Latour made an 
appearance: flashy shoes, big yellow tie, blazing cuff- links. 
He kept a carriage that was the sports car of its day. It had 
a light wicker frame, making it fairly fly over the ground 
behind his fast-stepping horse. Two spotted coach dogs 
ran between the rear wheels. On Sundays, it was Latour’s 
fancy to take the girls from the third floor of the House of 
Lords into the country for an outing. The girls adored him 
and showed their appreciation by turning his buggy into a 
bower of daisies. They picked the wild daisies that grew so 
thickly in the nearby fields and entwined them into the 
wicker of the carriage frame, laced them in the horse’s mane 
and harness, wove them through the spokes of the wheels. 
When Latour and his “daisies” drove back down Main 
Street, all eyes turned to look. 
| Because Babe Latour had a heart of gold, he promised 
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Rube Stone and his friend Percy Wenrich that he would hide 
them where they could listen to Scott Joplin play his piano. 
He brought the boys in the back door and stationed them 
behind a screen, where they listened enraptured. They did 
this five or six times, during the four to ten p.m. shift when 
the pianist worked, but it was not until later when Scott 
Joplin and his Texas Quartet were entertaining at Lakeside 
that Wenrich had a chance really to talk to the piano player. 

Scott Joplin has been called “‘the Father of Ragtime.” 
He captured the great negro tempo, which is the beat of 
ragtime, and the happy music of the banjos, which is its 
melody. His “Maple Leaf Rag” set the standard for all 
classic ‘“‘rag’’ compositions to follow. Scott Joplin triggered 
the popularity for this kind of music, and he had immeasur- 
able influence on budding composers. In this district, he had 
a great effect on the Pierce City boy, Theron Bennett, who 
later wrote classics like “Meet Me In St. Louis, Louis.” 

And to Percy Wenrich of Joplin, the kindly Negro gave 
wisdom: “Put down your ideas. And always write and 
play the way you feel.” Percy was always to remember 
this admonition—to write, to play, to live from his heart 
“the way you feel.” 

Young Percy decided to write his first song. It was to 
be played at Schifferdecker Park, earlier known as Electric 
Park, and since the French “touch” was popular at the time, 
he decided to give it a French name. “L’Inconnu” sounded 
all right to Percy, and what it meant was most appropriate 
for an emerging song-writer, ‘the Unknown.” 

Wenrich told Bob Darch in an interview a half century 
later that this was the beginning of his career. He sold 
copies of “L’Inconnu’” for twenty-five cents, going from 
door to door or standing on the corner by the Keystone 
Hotel. He began writing more, and more. Words and music 
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He listened enraptured 


kept flowing from him, for “‘that was the way he felt.” For 
the old Oak Hill Golf Club of Joplin he wrote and dedicated 
a special song, “Oh, How I Love the Nineteenth Hole When 
the Eighteenth Hole Is Over.” 

As the years rolled by, the great favorites came from 
Percy Wenrich’s heart: songs like “On Moonlight Bay,” 
“When You Wore A Tulip,” and “Put On Your Old Gray 
Bonnet.” Bob Darch asked Wenrich why he said in this 
song, “We’ll drive to Dover.” Percy pointed out that there 
was a Dover, a few miles west of Joplin near the Kansas 
line, just a tiny cluster of buildings with a store, but still 
Dover set in “fields of clover.”’ 


DIG THAT JOPLIN 


W uenever TWO PEOPLE from Joplin get together, the con- 
versation usually works around to stories beginning, “Do 
you remember when—?’ At one of his last visits with 
Percy Wenrich in New York, George A. (little George) 
Spiva began “digging Joplin’s past.” As Wenrich also be- 
gan to recall the scenes of his childhood and youth, he 
started to chuckle. 

His amusing memory associated with early Joplin in- 
volved one hectic night with his friend Jimmy Bronson. 
Jimmy operated the Southwestern Athletic Club at Fifth 
and Joplin Streets, where he offered a stiff course of physi- 
cal training to those who aspired to perspire. Jimmy him- 
self was a trained boxer, bantam weight, and his small size 
deceived many opponents, even in the ring. One night the 
two young swains, who were on their way to see their girl 
friends, were waylaid near Seventh and Joplin Streets by 
two thugs. Tough types were common around Joplin, but 
these looked tougher than usual, and they had a gun to prove 
it. Almost before they had muttered “Put up your hands,” 
Jimmy Bronson had done just that. His upswung arm end- 
ed in a fist that smashed the jaw of the first roughneck. 
As he quickly swung around, J immy knocked out the other 
startled man. ‘“Let’s run,” Percy suggested. ““No need to 
run,” Jimmy said easily. “They’ll not get up for a long 
time.” 
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Bronson taught men to box and to protect themselves 
in a hot fight. Tom Lennan, a mining man who came to 
Joplin from the east, appealed to Jimmy to teach him how 
to fight. His eastern manners and small build aroused a 
kind of contempt in the miners, who gave their new boss so 
much trouble he found the situation getting out of hand. 
Tommy took his lessons and went bravely forth. Next 
week he came back with a black eye. “‘You lost!’ Bronson 
commiserated. ‘“‘No, I won—and it was worth all the dam- 
age.’ From the time Tom Lennan proved himself in a fight, 
he had no more trouble with his men. 

Bronson was well-liked and had a tremendous follow- 
ing in his Athletic Club. Fighting was not allowed by law, 
but every man who paid his dollar for membership in the 
Club could see the prize fights promoted there. Men came 
from all over the district, because Jim Bronson had the 
talent for a grand exhibition, which he showed later in the 
days when he got to know Tunney and Dempsey. During the 
First World War, Bronson served with the expeditionary 
forces in France, directing athletic activities through the 
Y.M.C.A. Afterward, he backed Bob Martin in the prize 
ring. “I could have chosen Gene Tunney just as well,” he 
moaned. He said he would come back to Joplin when he had 
a prizewinner. He never did come back. 

Percy Wenrich had many colored friends, in addition 
to the King of Ragtime, Scott Joplin, who had played an 
important part in starting Wenrich on his career. The 
pianists Tom Turpin, Jimmy Scott, and Arthur Marshall, 
all Negroes and all born in Missouri, also had an influence 
on him. Remembering his boyhood in Joplin, Wenrich re- 
called still another local figure who loomed large in the 
lives of many a Joplin child. “Nigger Evans” was the ac- 
cepted name for the big man who used to roam the alleys 
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and byways of Joplin in his trash wagon. He weighed over 
three hundred pounds, his huge bulk terrifying to small 
youngsters. The giant Negro knew the stories told about 
him and he had a hearty laugh over the legends. Many a 
mother in those days enforced discipline in her brood by 
warning: “If you don’t behave, Nigger Evans will get you!” 
Naughty children waited apprehensively as the huge color- 
ed man drove by on his slop-hauling wagon. The fox of 
doubt always gnawed at an uneasy conscience. ‘‘Maybe he’ll 
get me next time—?” 

To add to “Nigger Evans’ ” stature as a wild man, the 
Elks Club for a parade once dressed him up in a leopard 
suit, and provided him with a whole haunch of meat which 
he flourished like a club, pausing only to gnaw at the raw 
meat now and then as he marched along. Children who saw 
this had wilder nightmares than TV can inspire. 

The memory of early Joplin over which Percy Wenrich 
most often chuckled was connected with the legends sur- 
rounding Jesse James. Ever since the pre-Civil War days 
when Quantrill used to ride through this region, at that 
time just a prairie with scattered farms, and crossed Shoal 
Creek near Grand Falls on his way to old Fort Baxter, 
people liked to hear stories about the “‘bad men.” Old-timers 
told how the James boys and the Younger brothers came to 
Joplin, or camped out in nearby caves. It is more likely 
that they never had to stay in a cave in this district—they 
had too many friends who would take them in. It is in the 
records that the James boys went to hold up John H. 
Taylor’s bank in east Joplin, only to be met by Taylor’s 
brother, Fletch, who had ridden with them in Quantrill’s 
gang. They put up their guns and, instead of robbing the 
bank, had dinner together. 

It was the “bullet that killed Jesse James” that Percy 
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Wenrich remembered. The story is vouched for by Dave 
Wallace, a Joplin plumber whose father, Sam Wallace, serv- 
ed on Joplin’s early day combined fire and police depart- 
ment. Wallace recalled the old saloon, about three doors 
north of Seventh on the west side of Main Street, where a 
big picture of Jesse James hung over the bar. Near this 
picture a bullet was suspended by a string, with a sign 
above it: “This is the bullet that killed Jesse James.” Every 
day between one and two dozen bullets were slyly snipped 
down, pocketed, and carried away. The porter got the sig- 
nal and casually went out to the back room where he kept 
a bullet mold and a good supply of lead—and fetched an- 
other bullet. 

“How many bullets do you suppose it would take to 
kill Jesse James?” Percy Wenrich used to laugh. No bullet 
can ever do it. Jesse’s adventures, and the dangerous ex- 
ploits of other desperadoes from those days, have gone into 
legend. We like to remember the past, perhaps especially 
the eccentric persons who stomped with bold feet across 
their little patch of earth. 

Joplin has a mine of rich memories, a mine that will 
never “play out’—good men and bad, all part of the mother 
vein, and each in his own way contributing to the present 
city of Joplin. As the miners would say: ‘Wash it, jig it, 
shake it up. The best will remain.” 
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Editor’s Note No. IL: 


Sources vary widely as to the exact date of the incorporation of 
the City of Joplin; from July 26, 1871, when a plat for the original 
nine-block-square Joplin City was filed by John C. Cox; to March 17, 
23, or 24, 1873. The 1876 Historical Atlas of Jasper County gives no 


exact date, simply stating, on page 19, 


“In the winter of 1872-73, the two towns (i.e., Joplin City and 
Murphysburg) were consolidated, under the general name of 
Joplin.” 


In the Charter and Code of Joplin. of 1940, which was prepared 
with the assistance of WPA Project #465-55-3-648, the historical 
preface was reprinted from Joel T. Livingston’s history written for the 
Ordinance Revision of 1903, and on page 9 states: 


“Mareh 17th, 1873, just two months later, the legislature 
passed an act granting the City of Joplin a special charter 
and including in its territory both Joplin and Murphysburg.” 


F. A. North, in his History of Jasper County, Missouri, 1883, states 
twice the date of March 23, 1873: 


Page 398: “A bill granting to the ‘city of Joplin’ a charter 


was passed March 23, 1873.” 


Page 410: “When completed it was sent to the General As- 
sembly with a petition to grant a city charter containing the 
substance of draught sent with petition. Few changes were 
made in the original copy, and on March 23rd, 1873, the legis- 
lature passed a bill granting to ‘the City of Joplin’ a charter. 


Joel T. Livingston’s 1912 History of Jasper County Missouri and 
Its People, in Chapter XVIII, headed “‘Joplin’s Birthday,” writes on 
page 166: 


‘“*Hion. John H. Taylor and T. M. Dorsey presented the draft 
to the general assembly then in session and C. C. Allen of 
Carthage, state senator from the district, lent valuable aid in 
securing its passage. The bill became a law March 23, 1873, 
and from that date Joplin legally dates its birth.” 


In two instances, pages 32 and 33, Dolph Shaner, in his Story of 
Joplin, also lists March 23, 1873, as the date when the bill was passed 
and became a law. 


March 24, 1873, however, is listed in several sources. The actual 
hand-written minutes of the Board under the dateline of April 22, 
1873, deseribing E. R. Moffet’s presentation of his commission as 
Mayor appointed by the Governor, quotes the Act to incorporate the 
City of Joplin as having been “approved March 24th, 1873.” The ink 
is clear but the numeral 4 is not complete. The Act of incorporation, 
Articles I through IX, is described on pages 269 through 280 in the 
1873 record of Laws and Resolutions passed in that year by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Legislature of the State of Missouri, which closes 
with Sec. 24, Article IX: ‘*This act to take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage.’’ Immediately below, on page 280, it states 


‘Approved March 24, 1873.” 
146 


Malcolm G. McGregor, on page 44 of his Biographical Record 
of Jasper County, Missouri, in writing of the struggle between the little 
towns of Joplin and Murphysburg, states: 


“*. .. the controversy was settled by the legislature, by a spe- 


cial act, approved March 24, 1873, incorporating both towns 
as the city of Joplin.” 


The Commercial Club (a forerunner of the Chamber of Com- 
merce) published a pamphlet in 1902, entitled Joplin, Missouri, The 
City That Jack Built. lis preface on the history of Joplin was written 
by Joel T. Livingston who on page 3 says: 


‘A committee of twelve citizens drew up the proposed charter, 
Judge I. W. Davis drafting a skeleton form of the instrument. 
John H. Taylor, from East Joplin, and T. B. Dorsey, from 
Murphysburg, were appointed to go before the legislature 
and secure the passage of the law. On March 24, 1873, the 
legislature formally enacted as a law a bill incorporating the 
city of Joplin, and Goy. Silas Woodson named the city’s 
first officers, very appropriately naming E. R. Moffet as its 
first mayor.” 


From the above we see that the colorful historian, Livingston, in 
1902, 1963, and 1912, has himself used three different dates—March 
24, March 17, and March 23! 


Note No. 2: 


Since we could not ascertain names of photographers of some 
old photographs used in this book, we wish to thank all who took 
the pictures, or who loaned them. In particular we wish to thank 
Matt Vickrey and Miss Mildred Matthews for loaning us some of 
their treasured pictures; also Mrs. Loyd Lackey, E. E. Morrison, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Riggs, Charles Snow, Miss Edna Gaither, Miss Corinne 
Nickell, Mrs. Guy McConnell, Mrs. J. K. Wingert, Bob Darch, and 
The Joplin Printing Company. 


D. B. HOOVER, 
EDITOR 
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Photo by G. W. Phillips; courtesy Mildred Matthews 


Founding Father — John C. Cox, Sr. 
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From North’s History of Jasper County 


Founding Father — Patrick Murphy 


Photo by Charles Snot 


A crude box with a hinged lid, perched on a table in Cox’s store, 
served as the first post office 


Photo by G. W. Phillips; courtesy Mildred Matthews 


Cox residence, built about 1860-67 


Photo by Charles Snow 


Restored Cox home at 615 Persimmon 


Photo by Matt Vickrey 


Rothanbarger home, at 1210 N. Florida, homesteaded in 1837; now 
called ‘History House” and owned by Mrs. May Graham Woods 


Photo by Charles Snow 


Old Pinkard home, 4th and Duquesne Road, built about 1847-48, 
restored and remodeled by Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Fountain in late 1950’s 


Courtesy Mildred Matthews 


Washington School, built in 1872 in east Joplin 


Courtesy Edna Gaither 


Central School where first High School class graduated 


Courtesy Corinne Nickell 


First Graduating Class of Joplin High School, 1888 


Seated (left to right): Cora Hoyt (later Mrs. Fred Christman); Mayme Robinson (later Mrs. W. A. Dickenson); Ollie P. Simpson; 
Blanche Sergeant (later Mrs. Fred Kelsey); Prof. W. T. Hamner, Superintendent of Schools. 

Standing (left to right): Taylor Snapp (later Mayor of Joplin); Johanna Becker (later Mrs. John A. Cotton); W. A. Nickell; Matilda 
M. Hamilton; Roy Lapsley; Ida Caffee (later Mrs. W. A. Nickell). 

Not in picture: Cora Lichliter (later Mrs. Harry Miller); L. L. Lichliter, and William Leckie. 
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William Tingle, who discovered ore in Lone Elm area in 1848-9 
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Mineral Museum, Schifferdecker Park 


Photo by Charles Snow 


Photo by Charles Snow 


Interior Mineral Museum, showing in miniature early mining methods 


Photo by Charles Snow 


Interior Mineral Museum, showing priceless specimens 


Photo by Forrest Gager; courtesy Nellie Gager Lackey 


Old Schifferdecker Electric Park 


Courtesy Matt Vickrey 
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Courtesy Elizabeth Riggs 


Lover’s Tub and Dazy Dazer Rides 


Grand Falls 


Courtesy Mildred Matthews 


Lakeside Park 


Courtesy Joplin Printing Go. 


Courtesy Matt Vickrey 


Barbee Park Grandstand 


Courtesy Mildred Matthews 


Cunningham Park 


Photo by Lee Head and Paul Wingo 


Redings Mill, erected 1868-70, burned down in 1932 
(First mill built on this site in 1832, second in 1854, by John S. Reding) 


Photo by Lee Head and Paul Wingo 


Shoal Creek — one of the “Six Boils” 


Photo by Lee Head and Paul Wingo 


From Livingston's History of Jasper County 


Bateman House, Joplin’s first hotel, moved from Baxter Springs and 
rebuilt in 1872 on corner of Hill and Galena, east side of Joplin 


Courtesy Matt Vickrey 


American House, first hotel in west Joplin 


Photo by Hutchinson; courtesy Joplin Printing Co. 


Joplin Hotel, corner 4th and Main where Connor Hotel now stands 


Courtesy Joplin Printing Co. 


Keystone Hotel and Joplin National Bank 


Photo by Rhodes and Head; courtesy E. E. Morrison 


Joplin Fire Department about 1902, in front of Schifferdecker residence, corner 5th and Sergeant 


by Latour; courtesy Mrs. Guy McConnel 


Percy Wenrich as a young man 


Courtesy Mrs. J. K. Wingert 


Flower bedecked talleho, with costumed Percy Wenrich on horse in 
foreground, in early 1900's 
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_ James H. Worth Block, showing Keystone Bar and Donehoo Drugstore 


Club Theatre, 4th and Joplin 
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Mining scene in the horse and buggy days, 


in Duenweg 


Courtesy Mildred Matthews 
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